The Classical Review 


NOVEMBER 1898. 


The Editor of the CLASSICAL REVIEW will be glad to receive short paragraphs (or 
materials for such paragraphs) upon classical topics of current interest. These should 
reach him as early as possible in the month preceding the publication of the REVIEW. 


THE caged report of the Cambridge Board 
of Classics upon the classical honours exam- 
inations has now been let loose. The report 
is signed by nineteen of the Board of 1897-8, 
but by three with exceptions, which in two 
cases are considerable. Six apparently 
dissent entirely. The support and ac- 
quiescence (for in a case like this the two 
must be carefully distinguished), which it 
has secured, are probably as great as that 
which any other scheme would have re- 
ceived. To understand the situation with 
which it deals, a brief retrospect is neces- 


sary. 


The Classical Tripos in its beginning 
recognized only composition in prose and 
verse and unprepared translation from 
Greek and Latin authors. The candidates 
were arranged in three classes, and in the 
order of their marks. Under this system 
was developed that accurate scholarship 
which is one of the boasts of Cambridge. 
In course of time it was felt to be too 
narrow, and a paper of questions on ancient 
history was added. In 1872 the examina- 
tion was still further enlarged by the 
addition of a paper in grammar and com- 
parative philology, and two papers in 
prepared books of a philosophical or quasi- 
philosophical character. During this period 
the examination was held in February, and 
consequently the candidates had been in 
residence for three years and four months 
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when they presented themselves for exam- 
ination. This Tripos was swept away in 
1882, being replaced by a system which with 
certain modifications in particulars is the 
one that now obtains. The ‘order of merit,’ 
or marks, was abolished ; in place of it the 
classes were divided into sub-divisions, (which 
have never exceeded five in number), the 
names in each being arranged alphabetic- 
ally. The Tripos itself was split into two 
parts. Part 1., which at present includes 
composition, unprepared translation, less 
advanced grammar, and the outlines of 
ancient history, together with original 
composition in English upon classical sub- 
jects, is compulsory on all candidates. The 
examination is held in May, and may be 
taken at the end of a candidate’s second or 
third year of residence: if taken at the 
end of the third year, and then only, it 
constitutes a title to the B.A. degree. Part 
II. comprises five sections, in one or in two 
of which a candidate may be examined ; 
these are scholarship, ancient philosophy, 
history, language (comparative philology of 
Greek and ἜΣΑΝ art and archaeology. 
This examination may be taken at the 
end of the third or the fourth year, and in 
conjunction with Part I. constitutes a title 
to a degree. In Part II. there are no di- 
visions within the classes, but the subjects 
taken by those placed in the first class are 
indicated, and an asterisk affixed in cases 


of distinguished performance. 
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The sequel should be full of instruction 
to the sanguine propounders of ideal 


_ schemes. The new arrangements were in 


more than one important respect an abrupt 
breach with the past. Instead of a com- 
pulsory course of three academical years 
and a half, a choice was allowed between 
one of three years and one of four. Asa 
rule, of course, the shorter one is chosen. A 
choice was allowed between one examination 
and two: who can marvel that the two 
are not preferred? From the first the well- 
planned sections of the Second Part were 
placed upon an inclined plane, which they 
have descended more or less precipitately. 
So that now, while Part I. can attract well 
over one hundred and thirty men, Part 11. 
has to be content with well under twenty. 
For all this, Part IT. has proved a powerful 
stimulus to research : and it has been taken in 
addition to Part I. by all the foremost repre- 
sentativesof classical teaching and research at 
the University since the Tripos was divided. 
The shrinking in Part II. was soon appar- 
ent; but this produced no action until the 
fact was generally recognized that Part I. 
did not by itself supply an adequate classical 
training for the average student, and it 
was widely held that his needs would not 
be met by simply prescribing a course of 
reading for some section of Part II. 


The Board’s proposals for reform may be 
summed up as follows. The first part is 
left pretty much as it is, with two important 
exceptions. It is to be taken by all 
candidates at the end of the second aca- 
demical year, and it is no longer to qualify 
by itself for a degree. A candidate will 
accordingly have to take another part of the 
Classical Tripos, unless indeed he prefers to 
deviate into another Tripos, or to content 
himself with a modest ‘Special.’ If he con- 
tinues to read fo:r classical honours, he will 
have a choice of alternatives. He can take 
one or two of tihe sections of the present 
Second Part (whic.h is to be re-christened the 
‘Third Part,’ but is otherwise left un- 
changed); or a new examination, to be 
named the ‘Second Part.’ It is to consist 
of eight papers : (α) Two short papers in 
Greek and Latin pro, 8 composition ; (6) A 
paper on a ‘set’ philo, Sophical work ; (c) A 
paper on a short period « Greek or Roman 
history, to be studied in 6. onnexion with the 
original authorities ; (4) 4 paper on general 
Greek and Roman history (6) Two papers 


on Greek and Latin literature, Greek and 
Roman philosophy,and Greek and Roman art 
(candidates need not attempt questions on 
more than two of these subjects); (f) An 
essay paper. There are to be three ὁ 

in the examination, the names being ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. 


We have no intention of commenting at 
length upon these proposals, which will be 
discussed before the Senate which is fixed 
for Nov. 3. But certain observations at once 
occur. The Board propose to remove the 
anomalous and illogical regulation under 
which the Second Part has withered: this 
will probably be generally acceptable. In 
their proposals to provide for the wants of 
the class of students for whom the thorough- 
going specialism of the five sections is not 
desirable, they break with the past. In 
place of adapting these sections, or portions 
of them, to less advanced requirements (no 
impossibility, it might be thought) they 
erect a third competing structure on a dif- 
ferent plan with a different ideal. This 
experiment in educational architecture is 
one of undoubted boldness; perhaps not 
less bold would be a prophecy of its 
success. To the general observer it is not 
without interest; it marks a reaction against 
specialism. 


In the Mélanges Weil forty of the most 
eminent Greek scholars of Europe join in a 
literary offering to the distinguished French- 
man upon the attainment of his eightieth 
year. The collection forms a handsome 
volume of 465 pages, with a number of 
plates and illustrations in the text, a por- 
trait of M. Weil forming the frontispiece. 
The topics handled are of varied interest, 
and we notice among the contributors the 
names of L. Campbell, R. C. Jebb, F. G. 
Kenyon and J. E. Sandys, 


It is not unlikely that before long there 
will be a boom in Theocritus. Two elaborate 
editions by English scholars are well ad- 
vanced towards completion, each with a spe- 
ciality of its own. One will, itis hoped, make 
contributions to our knowledge of the MSS., 
and simplify, we may trust, the present 
intricacies of the textual problem, while the 
other will throw light upon the background 
of manners, men and myth which adds so 
much interest to the poetry of the graceful 
bucolic. 
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THE MINOR WORKS OF XENOPHON. 


(Continued from p. 292.) 


XI. Toe Cyneceticus. 
Critical Notes. 


1, 3. After enumerating famous pupils of 
Chiron, the writer goes on: θαυμαζέτω δὲ 
μηδεὶς ὅτι οἱ πολλοὶ αὐτῶν ἀρέσκοντες θεοῖς 
ὅμως ἐτελεύτησαν' τοῦτο μὲν γὰρ ἡ φύσις, ἀλλ᾽ 
ot ἔπαινοι αὐτῶν μεγάλοι. ἐγένοντο" μηδ᾽ ὅτι οὐ 
καὶ αἱ αὐταὶ ἡλικίαι: 6 γὰρ Χείρωνος βίος πᾶσιν 
ἐξήρκει. 

In τοῦτο ἡ φύσις a verb (e.g. προσέταξε) 
may have been accidentally lost, but I 
think not. Though such an ellipse is less 
Greek than Latin, examples may be found. 

The meaning of οὐ καὶ ai αὐταί ἡλικίαι is 
hard to fix. Mr. Dakyns says ‘that their 
prime of manhood so far differed,’ which I 
understand to mean that they were born at 
very different times. But the thing in- 
tended should be something which they 
experienced in spite of being pleasing to 
heaven, some real or apparent evil there- 
fore. With the word ἡλικίαι I do not see 
what this can be excepting that some of 
them died young. The words will therefore 
mean literally that the ages they attained 
varied. But the expression is imperfect, 
and I suggest ὅτι οὐχ ai αὐταὶ αὐτοῖς ἡλικίαι, 
or perhaps πᾶσιν for αὐτοῖς. I omit καί as 
unmeaning and having arisen from an 
accidental duplication of a. The writer 
seems to say, ‘it is true some of them died 
young, but the length of Chiron’s life made 
up for it.’ 

1. 7. ὧν αὐτῷ ἀντερασταὶ ἐγένοντο οἱ ἄριστοι 
τῶν τότε μεγίστων γάμων μόνος ἔτυχεν ᾿Ατα- 
λάντης. 

The sentence is somewhat awkward but 
not wrong. Μεγίστων γάμων is not in 
apposition to dv, but forms one expression 
with it, the antecedent γάμων being taken 
into the relative clause as e.g. in Thue. 
8. 87. 5 καταφωρᾷ δὲ μάλιστα ἦν εἶπε 
πρόφασιν -- ἣ πρόφασις ἣν εἶπε. Exactly 
parallel i is Dem. 45. 74 χωρὶς ὧν οὔσης τῆς 
μητρὸς κυρίας οὗτος ἐγκρατὴς γέγονεν πολλῶν 
χρημάτων. ᾿Αταλάντης, explaining γάμων, 
might be a gloss, but is probably genuine. 
Of course τῶν τότε goes with οἱ ἄριστοι. 


1. 8. ἔτυχε παρὰ θεῶν ἀεὶ ζῶν (ἀείζως | 


Dindorf) τιμᾶσθαι. 
We should certainly look for τοῦ with 
τιμᾶσθαι, but cf. Plato Phil. 50 D οἶμαί cov 


τεύξεσθαι μεθεῖναί pe. L. and 8. also cite 
Pind. P. 3. 186, but that is an oversight. 
§ 6 here is of course different. 

1. 10. πατρὸς δ᾽ ἐν γήρᾳ ἐπιλανθανομένου 
τῆς θεοῦ οὐχ αὑτοῦ αἰτίαις ἐδυστύχησε. 

The construction is probably πατρὸς 
(αἰτίαις), οὐχ αὑτοῦ, and there should be a 
comma after θεοῦ. 

1. 11. ὑπὸ μὲν τῆς ᾿Αρτέμιδος ἐτιμᾶτο καὶ ἐν 
λόγοις ἦν. 

Not ‘was talked about’ but ‘used to 
talk with her.” So Herod. 3. 148 ὁ δέ.. .τῷ 
Κλεομένεὶ τῷ ᾿Αναξονδρίδεω ἐν λόγοισι ἐὼν 
«.7.A. It is an unusual phrase. 

1. 15. δόξαν εὐσεβείας ἐξηνέγκατο ὥστε 
κιτιλ. Read «τοσαύτην!» ὥστε, as in 14. 

1. 16. μεγάλα μνημεῖα παρέδωκεν. Here 
too there seems something omitted, e.g. τοῖς 
ἐπιγιγνομένοι. Παρέδωκεν could hardly 
stand alone. 

1. 17. οὗτοι τοιοῦτοι ἐγένοντο ἐκ τῆς ἐπιμε- 
λείας τῆς παρὰ Χείρωνος, ὧν οἱ μὲν ἀγαθοὶ ἔτι 
καὶ νῦν ἐρῶσιν, οἱ δὲ κακοὶ φθονοῦσιν. 

ὧν is shown to be neuter, not only by the 
parallels of 12. 14 and 18, but by the sense 
of épav, which almost always connotes desire. 
Men cannot be said to have ἔρως for heroes 
who died centuries since. Either therefore 
the construction is ἐπιμελείας (τούτων) ὧν, 
‘Chiron’s attention to things which’ ; (ef. 
§ 5) or possibly τυχόντες has fallen out 
before ὧν. τυγχάνειν is used several times 
in this passage of heroes obtaining distinc- 
tions and rewards. 

With this sentence compare Cyr. 8. 8, 12 
εἴ τινες φιλόπονοι γενόμενοι καὶ σὺν τοῖς περὶ 
αὑτοὺς ἱππεῦσι θαμὰ θηρῷεν, φθονοῦντες 
αὐτοῖς δῆλοι ἦσαν καὶ ὡς βελτίονας αὑτῶν 
ἐμίσουν. 

He goes on to say that in Greece εἴ τῳ 
συμφοραὶ ἐγίγνοντο ἢ πόλει ἢ βασιλεῖ, ἐλύοντο 
αὐτούς, where L. has the correction δι 
αὐτούς. I have thought of ἐκαλοῦντο αὐτούς 
(Herod. 7. 189. 1 has καλεῖσθαι side 
by side with ἐπικαλεῖσθαι) or of ἐρύοντο 
αὐτούς. Herod. uses ῥύεσθαι; in Attic 
prose however Thuc. 5. 63. 3 seems to be the 
only instance of its occurrence, and there 
the meaning is peculiar. In Plato Zim. 
22 Ὁ ῥυόμενος is a v. l. for λυόμενος. The 
poetical word might conceivably be used 
here. But would he say that the hero 
always got people out of their difficulties ? 

1. 18, ἐγὼ μὲν οὖν παραινῶ 1οῖς νέοις μὴ 
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καταφρονεῖν κυνηγεσίων μηδὲ τῆς ἄλλης 
παιδείας. 

As he is not concerned to recommend 
other branches of education, I think he 
wrote «ὥσπερ!» μηδὲ τῆς ἄλλης παιδείας. It 
is remarkable how often in this chapter a 
slight addition will make everything right. 

ibid. ἐκ τούτων γὰρ γίγνονται τὰ εἰς τὸν 
πόλεμον ἀγαθοὶ, εἴς τε τὰ ἄλλα ἐξ ὧν ἀνάγκη 
καλῶς νοεῖν καὶ λέγειν καὶ πράττειν. 

Hunting makes young men good in the 
accomplishments useful for war (τὰ εἰς τὸν 
πόλεμον 1. 12: τὰ πρὸς τὸν πόλεμον 12. 1) 
and good for all other things which teach 
you necessarily to think and speak and act 
properly, .6. good for other arts which are 
themselves an excellent education. It 
should be noticed that the last words are 
very much like the beginning of the 
Hipparchicus where the hipparch should 
pray the gods ταῦτα διδόναι καὶ νοεῖν καὶ 
λέγειν καὶ πράττειν ἀφ᾽ ὧν κιτιλ. Perhaps εἴς 
τε τὰ ἄλλα Should be τά 7’ ἄλλα without εἰς, 
which we may suppose to have been repeated 
by mistake. 

2. 1. πρῶτον μὲν οὖν χρὴ ἐλθεῖν ἐπὶ τὸ 
ἐπιτήδευμα τὸ τῶν κυνηγεσίων τὸν ἤδη ἐκ 
παιδὸς ἀλλάττοντα τὴν ἡλικίαν, εἶτα δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ 
τὰ ἄλλα παιδεύματα, τὸν μὲν ἔχοντα σκεψάμενον 
τὴν οὐσίαν: ᾧ μὲν ἐστὶν ἱκανή, ἀξίως τῆς αὑτοῦ 
ὠφελείας, ᾧ δὲ μὴ ἐστὶν, ἀλλ’ οὖν τήν γε 
προθυμίαν παρεχέσθω μηδὲν ἐλλείπων τῆς 
ἑαυτοῦ δυνάμεως. 

In this unintelligible sentence the chief 
fault seems to be in τὸν μὲν ἔχοντα, which is 
unmeaning and has nothing answering to 
the μέν. If we read τὸν μετέχοντα (or 
μεθέξοντα) and perhaps καὶ ᾧ μέν, or a second 
μὲν οὖν as in 3, 11, things will go smoothly 
enouga. Anyone sharing in these amuse- 
ments should take to hunting and then to 
the rest after considering his means. If 
they are ample, he should contribute in 
proportion to the good he gets: if not, he 
must at any rate be zealous and do what he 
can. 


In the practical chapters that follow 
there are many things that seem wrong or 
doubtful. I do not venture to deal with 
technicalities, but leave them to critical 
readers who have some knowledge of the 
subject. There are however many passages 
on which a conjecture may be hazarded 
even by the most unsportsmanlike of 
scholars. 

2.9. ἔστω δὲ καὶ ἐν ὅτῳ ἔσονται ai ἄρκυς 
καὶ τὰ δίκτυα ἐν ἑκατέροις κυνοῦχος μόσχειος 
καὶ τὰ δρέπανα, ἵνα κ.τ.λ. 

Ἔν ἑκατέροις is unintelligible, and the 


third kind of nets τὰ ἐνόδια (4 ete.) ought 
also to be provided for. Without answering 
for the actual words, I think we should 
restore the meaning by reading something 
like ἔστω δὲ καὶ ἐν ὅτῳ ἔσονται ai ἄρκυς καὶ 
τὰ δίκτυα καὶ τὰ ἐνόδια, ἐφ᾽ ἑκάστοις ἕτερος 
κυνοῦχος μοσχεῖος. The τὰ before δρέπανα 
should be omitted. They are to take (some) 
δρέπανα with them. 

3. 3. ai μὲν οὖν μικραὶ (τῶν κυνῶν) πολλάκις 
ἐκ τῶν κυνηγεσίων ἀποστεροῦνται τῆς ἐργασίας 
διὰ τὸ μικρόν. 

There would seem to be some word or 
words missing after κυνηγεσίων, in which the 
effect of their small size was stated. It 
would probably take a participial form and 
may have been ἀπαλλαττόμενα. Cf. the 
use of the word in § 7. 

ibid. For μυωποὶ δέ read <ai> μυωποὶ δέ. 
So ai ὑψηλαὶ μέν and αἱ ἄψυχοι δέ a few lines 
below, τὰ ὦτα μέν in 4, and frequently. 

He says of the dyvxo that they λείπουσι 
τὰ ἔργα καὶ ἀφίστανται τὸν ἥλιον ὑπὸ τὰς σκιάς, 
where τὸν ἥλιον may of course be defended 
by the occasional accusative after ἐξίστασθαι 
and ἀποστρέφεσθαι. But, as the accusative 
is not elsewhere found after ἀφίστασθαι, 
for in Anab. 2. 5. 7 there is not the least 
occasion to take it so, Weiske’s τοῦ ἡλίου is 
much more probable. It is curious that in 
the passage (5. 64) in which Pollux touches 
on this point a similar corruption has taken 
place three times over. When he speaks of 
dogs as ἐνδιδούσας ὑπὸ τὸν ἥλιον, ὑποφευγούσας 
ὑπὸ τὰς σκιάς, μαλακιούσας (read μαλκιούσας) 
ὑπὸ τὸ κρύος, ἐξανισταμένας ὑπὸ τὸν ὄμβρον, 
it is plain that in the first, third, and fourth 
places we must restore the genitive. 

3. 4. εἰσὶ δὲ καὶ τῆς ἰχνεύσεως πολλοὶ τρόποι 
ἐκ τῶν αὐτῶν κυνῶν. 

This may be right, but I suggest γενῶν 
for κυνῶν as going better with ἐκ. Cf. 881 
and 11 and more particularly 10. 1 χρὴ εἶναι 
τὰς κύνας ἐκ τούτου τοῦ γένους k.T.A. (on which 
see note below. 

ibid. ai δὲ τὰ ὦτα μόνον διακινοῦσι, τὴν δὲ 
οὐρὰν ἡσυχῆ ἔχουσιν: αἱ δὲ τὰ ὦτα μὲν ἀκίνητα 
ἔχουσιν, ἄκρᾳ δὲ τῇ οὐρᾷ σείουσιν. 

"Axpav δὲ τὴν οὐρὰν was suggested long 
ago and should certainly be read, though 
neither Sauppe nor Dindorf adopts it, and 
in 6. 15 ταῖς οὐραῖς διασείουσαι should 
similarly be ras otpds. But apparently it 
has not been pointed out that we ought also 
(1) to read here in the first sentence ἡσύχην 
for ἡσυχῆ : (2) in 4. 3 to alter ταῖς οὐραῖς 
διασαίνουσαι to τὰς οὐρὰς διασείουσαι, like the 
ὄμματα διακινοῦσαι preceding it. In the 
latter place διασαίνω seems to suggest a 
wrong idea. Dogs following a scent would 
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hardly be said σαίνειν or διασαίνειν. The da 
too is much more proper with σείω than 
with caivw. In 6. 23 again we find diap- 
ριπτοῦσαι τὰς οὐράς of dogs on a scent, and 
it should be noticed that A has there rais 
οὐραῖς. 

8. 8. ὅσαι δὲ τῶν κυνῶν τὰ ἴχνη τὰ μὲν 
εὐναῖα ἀγνοοῦσι, τὰ δὲ δρομαῖα ταχὺ διατρέ- 
χουσιν, οὐκ εἰσὶ γνήσιαι. 

It seems to an ἰδιώτης that there is some- 
thing wrong with the sense, since (1) the 
εὐναῖα ἴχνη are necessarily much the more 
marked of the two (5. 7) and (2) ταχὺ 
διατρέχειν would seem a merit rather than a 
defect. Cf. 6.22: 7. 6-9. Perhaps τὰ μὲν 
εὐναῖα ταχὺ διατρέχουσι, τὰ δὲ δρομαῖα ἀγνοοῦσι 
might be better, but I leave this to experts. 

4. 3 isan amorphous sentence in which 
participles and imperatives are jumbled up 
together. Observe the MS. confusion of 
διακινοῦσαι and διακινούντων. We might 
insert ὧδε followed by a colon, after ἀπαλ- 
λαττόμεναι, Or something may have dropped 
out after διασαίνουσαι. Perhaps too κύκλους 
πολλούς should be the dative. 

4. 4, ὅταν δὲ περὶ αὐτὸν ὦσι τὸν λαγῶ, δῆλον 
ποιούντων τῷ κυνηγέτῃ θᾶττον φοιτῶσαι μᾶλλον, 
γνωρίζουσαι ἀπὸ τοῦ θυμοῦ, ἀπὸ τῆς κεφαλῆς, 
ἀπὸ τῶν ὀμμάτων, ἀπὸ τῆς μεταλλάξεως τῶν 


ι Ν > cal nd > -“ 
σχημάτων ....... καὶ ἀπὸ τοῦ ἀληθῶς ἤδη αἰωρεῖσ- 
θαι τὴν ψυχὴν καὶ ὑπερχαίρειν ὅτι τοῦ λαγῶ 
ἐγγύς εἰσι. 


Unless the author wrote very badly, 
ἀληθῶς ἤδη αἰωρεῖσθαι τὴν ψυχὴν καὶ ὑπερ- 
χαίρειν should be the thing indicated by 
their behaviour, and not itself one of the 
indications. The indications are the 
physical movements. If this is so, either 
καὶ ἀπὸ τοῦ should be omitted or something 
has been lost after τοῦ, the infinitives 
depending on γνωρίζουσαι as in 6. 23 on 
ἐπιγνωρίζουσα. But the same objection 
really applies to θυμοῦ, which is very oddly 
paralleled with head, eyes, &c., nor is the 
word used of dogs elsewhere in this treatise. 
I cannot help suspecting that rod σεισμοῦ 
τῆς οὐρᾶς is what the author wrote, and 
that phrase (τῷ σεισμῷ τῆς οὐρᾶς) actually 
occurs, while θυμός does ποῦ, in Pollux’ parallel 
passage{ (61). Cf. σὺν ταῖς οὐραῖς in the 
very similar 6. 16 below. It will of course 
be noticed that in the words of Pollux κἂν 
ἐγγὺς ἢ τῆς ἀνευρέσεως ὑποσημαίνειν, κατα- 
νεύειν, ὑποδηλοῦν, διαδηλοῦν τῇ χαρᾷ τῆς 
ψυχῆς, τῷ πηδήματι τοῦ σώματος, τῇ φαιδρότητι 
τοῦ προσώπου κιτιλ. (a number of physical 
signs), the dative χαρᾷ supports ἀπὸ τοῦ... 
αἰωρεῖσθαι here. But τῇ χαρᾷ is really 
incongruous and Pollux may have written 
τὴν χαρὰν, or may have been following an 


already corrupted text of our treatise. Cf. 
Gratius 237, where the dog, as he gets 
nearer, effecta levi testatur gaudia cauda. 
These conjectures are perhaps overbold ; the 
objections to the text should however be 
well weighed. 

The following section (5) excites suspicion 
in quite another way. 

διωκόντων δὲ ἐρρωμένως καὶ μὴ ἐπανιεῖσαι 
σὺν πολλῇ κλαγγῇ καὶ ὑλαγμῷ, συνεκπερῶσαι 
μετὰ τοῦ λαγῶ πάντη" μεταθεόντων δὲ ταχὺ καὶ 
λαμπρῶς, πυκνὰ μεταφερόμεναι καὶ ἐπανακλαγ- 
γάνουσαι δικαίως, πρὸς δὲ τὸν κυνηγέτην μὴ 
ἐπανιόντων λιποῦσαι τὰ ἴχνη. 

We seem to have here two versions of the 
same thing. Μεταθεόντων corresponds to 
διωκόντων, ἐπανακλαγγάνουσαι δικαίως to σὺν 
πολλῇ κλαγγῇ καὶ ὑλαγμῷ, πρὸς δὲ τὸν κυνηγέ- 
τὴν κιτιλ. tO μὴ ἐπανιεῖσαι, πυκνὰ μεταφερόμε- 
ναι to συνεκπερῶσαι κιτιλ. Yet both versions 
are written in characteristic language (ἐπα- 
νιεῖσαι, σύν, πάντη, πυκνά, ἐπανακλαγγάνουσαι (6. 
23), δικαίως) and seem to belong to one and 
the same hand, though they can hardly have 
been meant to stand together. 

4, 6. εὔψυχοι μὲν οὖν ἔσονται, ἐὰν μὴ λίπωσι 
τὰ κυνηγέσια ὅταν ἢ πνίγη. 

The aorist is a mistake for the present 
(λείπωσι). Cf. all the corresponding clauses. 
In 5. 32 καταλιπών should perhaps be κατα- 
λείπων, but that is less clear. 

Ibid. Τῇ αὐτῇ ὥρᾳ should I suspect, be τὴν 
αὐτὴν ὥραν, for the accusative is the case in 
which this word is regularly used, and we 
have ταύτην τὴν ὥραν 5.6 and 9.1, πᾶσαν 
ὥραν 6 4, τὰς ἄλλας ὥρας ib. 14. 

5. 3. καὶ of ὄμβροι οἱ γιγνόμενοι διὰ χρόνου 
ὀσμὰς ἄγοντες τῆς γῆς ποιοῦσι δύσοσμον. 

Zeune ἐκ intelligit says Schneider, and ap- 
parently he, Dindorf, and Sauppe are con- 
tent to do the same. The genitive τῆς γῆς 
is surely impossible. Read τὴν γῆν. So in 
9. 15 the MSS. have τῆς ποδοστράβης for τὴν 
ποδοστράβην. 

5. 7. τὰ μὲν γὰρ εὐναῖα (ἴχνη) ὁ λαγῶς 
πορεύεται ἐφιστάμενος, τὰ δὲ δρομαῖα ταχύ. 

It is difficult to believe that such an ex- 
pression as ἔχνη πορεύεσθαι is Greek. There 
is of course no objection to πορεύεσθαι with 
an accusative of the ground traversed. It 
occurs in Cyr. 2. 4. 27 and belongs to the 
usage noticed above. The difficulty is in 
ἴχνη. You can only traverse what is already 
there, ground, hills, roads, tracks, &c., ex- 
isting before you begin to traverse them. 
You cannot be said to traverse or travel 
over the very tracks which by moving you 
make. The only ἴχνη of its own which a 
hare could pass over would be old ἴχνη made 
before. Schneider condemned the emenda- 
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tion ποιεῖται for πορεύεται, because ποιεῖν 
(ἴχνη) is used just before; but the middle 
seems unobjectionable. Perhaps, however, 
παρέχεται may be suggested, though ταχύ 
goes with it less well. 

5. 8, 9. (1) Probably a comma should be 
put after ἐμπεφυκός, so that ἐν τούτῳ may be 
constructed with κατακλίνονται. (2) If a 
full stop is placed after ἐν τούτῳ, ὃ 9 is 
faulty in construction: either a verb is 
missing or ποιούμενος should be ποιεῖται. I 
would put a less stop after ἐν τούτῳ and carry 
on the force of xaraxAiverarinto ὃ 9. In that 
case μὲν οὖν -- μέν, 85 in De Re Hq. 6. 14. 

ἵλιστα μὲν οὖν . . εἰ δὲ μή, κιτιλ. 

5. 10. There seems something wrong with 
εἶτα δέ. What follows is not additional, but 
contained in what precedes. 

5. 13. πολύγονον δ᾽ ἐστίν. Probably πολύ- 
yovos, unless with Pollux 5. 73 we should 
add τὸ θηρίον. The neuter is not so used, I 
think, in this treatise. 

5. 15. This section, which contains a pre- 
cept, certainly comes in very oddly in the 
midst of pure description. Yet we cannot 
simply omit or transplant it, because αὐτῶν 
in 16 would then have nothing to refer to. 
As a precept, its proper place would be in 
6. 12, 13. Another curiously detached pre- 
cept appears in § 34. In this fifteenth §, if 
there is nothing lost, rods λειμῶνας etc. must 
be accusatives of space traversed: cf. 4. 9 
and remarks above. 

5. 16. τοὺς δὲ μείζους ἐπιτρέχουσαι ai κύνες 
ἀφαιροῦνται. 

They do not take the hares away: they 
destroy them, ἀναιροῦνται. So in 24 foxes 
ἀναιροῦνται hares and their young. 

5. 18. ἐὰν ἔχωσιν ἔνιοι ἐρύθημα. 

For ἔνιοι, which is clearly wrong, editors 
adopt ἔνιον, but the singular ἔνιος seems not 
known in good Attic Greek. Can the right 
word be ἐνόν! We have three lines further 
on τὸ yap φανὸν τὸ ἐν αὐτοῖς ἐνὸν ἀντιλάμπει. 
But ἔχωσιν ἐνόν is awkward. 

5. 25. κυνηγέται δὲ εἰς μὲν τὰς ἐρήμους (τῶν 
νήσων) ὀλιγάκις ἀφικνοῦνται, ἐν δὲ ταῖς οἰκου- 
μέναις ὀλίγοι ὄντες καὶ οὐ φιλόθηροι οἱ πολλοί. 

Editors seem not to have seen that the 
predicate of the last clause is missing. He 
must have meant that, as the people were 
few and not much given to hunting, they 
left the hares to multiply. Something like 
φαίνονται ot ἔνοικοι might be inserted after 
οἰκουμέναις Or ὀλίγοι ὄντες. 

5. 27. καὶ ἡ ποδώκεια πρὸς τὸ ἀμβλυώττειν 
αὐτῷ πολὺ συμβάλλεται: ταχὺ γὰρ ἑκάστου 
παραφέρει τὴν ὄψιν πρὶν νοῆσαι ὅ τι ἐστί. 

The genitive ἑκάστου seems questionable 
in construction and in meaning. Perhaps 


we should read <zap’> ἕκαστον, the loss of 
ap being due to the very similar γάρ pre- 

με ἄρα Cf. 6.10 παραδεδράμηκε παρὰ τάδε: 

Cyr. 5. 2. 29 wap’ αὐτὴν τὴν Βαβυλῶνα . . 
ιέναι. 

5. 29. οὐδὲν yap τῶν ὄντων ἰσομέγεθες τούτῳ 
(ἀν) ὅ ὅμοιον ἐστὶ πρὸς δρόμον. 

Ὅμοιον is clearly needed, but, as all MSS. 
appear to have ἀνόμοιον, we might perhaps 
consider whether ἰσομέγεθες τούτῳ OV ὅμοιον 
should not be read. ὄν seems to me to be 
wanted, 

5. 31. καὶ θεῖ (so most MSS. ) seems better 
than θεῖ. Otherwise some particle (καί, yap 
or δέ) would seem needed with τιθείς. But 
θεῖ is probably distinguished from πηδᾷ. 

ὅ. 33. οὕτω δὲ ἐπίχαρι ἐστὶ τὸ θηρίον ὦ ὥστε 
οὐδεὶς ὅστις οὐκ ἂν ἰδὼν ἰχνευόμενον, εὑρισκό- 
μενον, μεταθεόμενον, ἁλισκόμενον ἐπιλάθοιτ᾽ ἂν 
εἴ του ἐρῴη. 

I quote these often quoted words only 
that I may take occasion to complete the 
emendation of a passage in which Plutarch 
refers to them. In Moralia 1096 c we read 
τὸ τοῦ Ἐενοφῶντος ἐκεῖνό μοι δοκοῦσι καὶ τὸν 
ἔρωτα ποιεῖν ἐπιλανθάνεσθαι, where Cobet saw 
from this passage that épara should be 
ἐρῶντα. But one sees also that ἄν must be 
added (κἄν or ἐρῶντ᾽ av) as the sense is that 
even a lover would forget. So Arrian 16. 6 
has ἐπιλάθοιτ᾽ dv and again οὐκ ἂν ἐπί ye 
τούτῳ ἐπιλαθέσθαι av. 

5. 84. Ἐν δὲ τοῖς ἔργοις κυνηγετοῦντα 
ἀπέχεσθαι ὧ ὧν ὧραι φέρουσι καὶ τὰ νάματα καὶ 
τὰ ῥεῖθρα ἐ ἐᾶν. τὸ γὰρ ἅπτεσθαι τούτων αἰσχρὸν 
καὶ κακὸν, καὶ ἵνα μὴ τῷ νόμῳ ἐναντίοι ὦσιν οἱ 
ἰδόντες. 

No one has discovered or ever will dis- 
cover what τῷ νόμῳ ἐναντίοι means. But the 
remedy is not far to seek. This is one of many 
passages where a negative prefix has been 
omitted. The author wrote τῷ ἀνόμῳ, the 
lawless sportsman. Plato Laws 823 E calls 
pirates θηρευταὶ ὠμοὶ καὶ ἄνομοι. 

The tacking on of the clause by καὶ ἵνα is 
more like Tacitus (e.g. Annals. 1. 47. 2 ac ne) 
than Greek of this kind. Should we omit 
καί and make τὸ ydp . . κακόν a parenthesis ἢ 
Or should the words be joined with what 
follows, καὶ ὅταν «.7.X., @ full stop or colon 
being put after κακόν ἢ 

6. 1. ἐγκατερραμμέναι δὲ ἐγκεντρίδες should 
be changed to the accusative. It is parallel 
to τοὺς ἱμάντας and governed by ἔχουσαι 
supplied from ἔχοντες. 

6. 8. In the middle of various pieces of 
advice as to arrangement of nets we find 
interposed these incongruous words: ἐν δὲ 
ταῖς ἰχνείαις μὴ ὑπερβάλλεσθαι: ἔστι yap θηρα- 
τικὸν μὲν φιλόπονον δὲ τὸ ἐκ παντὸς τρύπου 
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ἑλεῖν ταχύ. Mr. Dakyns, following the 
editors, translates ‘In hunting, “no pro- 
crastination ” should be the motto, since it 
is sportsmanlike at once and a proof of 
energy by all means to effect a capture 
quickly.’ On this it may be noted (1) that 
ἰχνεία is not hunting in general but following 
the trail: (2) that Schneider has seen the 
remark to be quite out of place in a context 
referring only to nets: (3) that for the 
above sense τε καί or xai-xai would be needed 
with θηρατικόν and φιλόπονον, not μέν and δέ, 
which could not here mean both, and. Start- 
ing from these last words, we may, I think, 
arrive at a partial solution of the difficulties 
contained in the passage. From their 
nature the two epithets cannot be contrasted 
any more than with μέν and δέ they can be 
simply coupled. What the author wrote 
was therefore <ot> φιλόπονον δέ: to insist 
on a speedy capture by some means or other 
may be θηρατικόν, i.e. result in a good bag, 
but is οὐ φιλόπονον, i.e. is an indolent, un- 
sportsmanlike practice. Of what then is he 
speaking? Not of procrastination, but 
ὑπερβάλλεσθαι in another sense, akin to that 
of 13. 13 ἐὰν μὴ πόνοις καὶ ἐνθυμήμασι καὶ 
ἐπιμελείαις πολλαῖς ὑπερβάλλωνται : cf. 1. 12. 
They are not to exceed in something, push 
something too far in an unsportsmanlike 
manner. But here we come to a final diffi- 
culty which I cannot quite solve. Ταῖς 
ἰχνείαις is clearly wrong, and Schneider was 
right in saying that something about nets 
was needed, though he failed to see the 
drift of the passage. Evidently it was that 
the nets were not to be put so as to give 
the hare no chance of escape: that would be 
θηρατικὸν μέν, οὐ φιλόπονον dé. But what 
ταῖς ἰχνείαις stands for, I will not venture to 
suggest. Cf. however the note on 7. 10 be- 
low, and for οὐ φιλόπονον that on 6. 17. 

6. 10. διωκόμενον δὲ τὸν λαγῶ εἰς τὰς ἄρκυς 
εἰς τὸ πρόσθεν προϊέσθω. 

The meaning drive forward for the middle 
προΐεσθαι is quite unsubstantiated (in Soph. 
Frag. 153 προσίεται is now read) and such 
action on the net-keeper’s part is also super- 
fluous. The dogs do it better. Προϊέσθω 
seems to be a mistake for προΐτω or πορευέσθω, 
with which we should have to read διωκο- 
μένου τοῦ λαγῶ, like the ἐμπεπτωκότος 
immediately following. 

Ibid. δηλούτω ὅτι οὐχ ἑόρακεν ἢ οὐ κα- 
τεῖδε. 

Editors usually write οὗ. I should rather 
regard ov κατεῖδε as a repetition of οὐχ 
ἑόρακεν and omit it. So in the schol. to Ar. 
Plut. 1045 ἑορακέναι is glossed by θεάσασθαι. 
Cf. however 19. οὗ κατεῖδε (1) would come 


out of its place, (2) has been anticipated in 
παραδεδράμηκε παρὰ τάδε ἢ τάδε. 

. 15. From ἐπηλλαγμένα to ἄγνωστα 
should be put after τριπλᾶ. Both sense and 
grammar will gain by this. 

6. 17. ἐπιδραμοῦνται ἐπ᾽ αὐτόν: ὁ δ᾽ ἐξαίφνης 
ἀνάξας ἐφ᾽ αὑτόν ὑλαγμὸν ποιήσει τῶν κυνῶν. 

ἜφΦ᾽ αὑτόν seems very feeble. Should we 
read im’ αὐτῶν! We read of the dogs in 23 
that ὑφ᾽ αὑτῶν ἀναστήσουσι τὸν λαγῶ. In 
both places I suppose it to mean that he 
gets up just under them. ᾿Αναστήσουσι may 
suggest ἀναστάς here, and cf. ἐξαναστήσεται 
in 10. 9, but there is no reason for sus- 
pecting dvggas. 

6.17. ἐμβοώντων δὲ αὐτῷ (the hare) διωκο- 
μένῳ ἰὼ κύνες, ἰὼ κακός, σαφῶς γε ὦ κύνες, 
καλῶς γε ὦ κύνες. 

(1) All through these directions only one 
κυνηγέτης is assumed. So in 16 and im- 
mediately below in this §. For ἐμβοώντων 
therefore we must read éuBodrw or ἐμβοᾶν. 
It does not seem possible that the dpxvwpds 
should be included : he is too far off. 

(2) For κακός Sauppe and Dindorf in his 
Teubner text give κακῶς, the unmeaning 
reading of V (the margin of A has xds). 
καλῶς would be much better, but not right. 
Without thinking it probable, I will just 
suggest that ἰὼ κύνες, ἰὼ λαγῶς were the real 
words. Cf. Diog. 2. 5.37. Νὴ Ad, εἶπεν, iv’ 
ἡμῶν πυκτευόντων ἕκαστος ὑμῶν λέγοι Εὖ 
Σώκρατες, εὖ Ἐανθίππη. 

(3) The correction σοφῶς for σαφῶς is of 
course right. Besides ὃ 13 and 3. 7 οἵ. 
Pollux 5. 60 σοφὰς, εὔρινας, εὐαισθήτους : 
Arrian Cyn. 1.2: 3.1: 5.6: Ar. Nub. 773 
σοφῶς ye νὴ τὰς χάριτας etc. 

Ibid. καὶ κυνοδρομεῖν .. 

ὑπαντᾶν: ἄπορον γάρ. 
Ἔν“ this use ‘of you ef. Ar. Pax 1050: 
Av. 1178. 

What is meant by saying that you should 
run with the dogs and not try to meet the 
hare coming back, because that is ἄπορον 
It cannot mean ‘would stop proceedings’ 
(Dakyns) and clearly does not mean ‘ hope- 
less,’ because he ‘goes on to say that the 
hare usually does turn back. No doubt he 
wrote ἄπονον: ‘it is an indolent thing to do.’ 
In Herod. 7. 26 R has πόρον, other MSS. 
πόνον. In Aen. Tact. 14. 2 πόνων is an ad- 
mitted blunder for πόρων. Only seven lines 
below he tells us κυνοδρομεῖν ὡς τάχιστα καὶ 
μὴ ἀφιέναι ἀλλ᾽ ἐκπερᾶν φιλοπόνως, and φιλο- 
πονία is really the point of the whole treatise. 
Cf. 1. 7 and 12: 13.14: and many passages 
about évo.tand πονεῖν such as 12. 16, 17. 
Add the following passages of Plato: Lach. 
194 B τὸν ἀγαθὸν κυνηγέτην μεταθεῖν χρὴ Kai 


κατά τὸν λαγῶ καὶ 
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μὴ ἀνιέναι: Rep. 535 Ὁ... τὰ μὲν ἡμίσεα 
φιλόπονον, τὰ δὲ ἡμίσεα ἄπονον". . ὅταν τις 
φιλογυμναστὴς μὲν καὶ φιλόθηρος ἢ καὶ πάντα 
τὰ διὰ τοῦ σώματος φιλοπονῇ : Laws 824 A of 
different forms of hunting, ἡ μὲν τῶν εὗδόν- 
των αὖ κατὰ μέρη, νυκτερεία κληθεῖσα, ἀργῶν 
ἀνδρῶν, οὐκ ἀξία ἐπαίνου, οὐδ᾽ ἡ τῶν (sic) δια- 
παύματα πόνων ἔχουσα, ἄρκυσί τε καὶ πάγαις 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐ φιλοπόνου ψυχῆς νίκῃ χειρουμένων τὴν 
ἄγριον τῶν θηρίων ῥώμην : in which ἀργῶν 
ἀνδρῶν and οὐ φιλοπόνου ψυχῆς answer ex- 
actly to ἄπονον here. In Cyr. 2. 2. 25 we 
hear of men βλακείᾳ καὶ ἀπονίᾳ κακοί. It 
may fairly be argued that ἄπονον here and 
<ov> φιλόπονον in 8 confirm one another. 

6. 18. The hare πάλιν περιβάλλει ὅθεν 
εὑρίσκεται ἐπὶ τὸ πολύ. 

Sir A. Grant and Mr. Dakyns understand 
that it returns to the place where it was 
found, but the meaning of ὅθεν and the 
tense of the verb forbid this. For εὑρίσκεται 
read ἁλίσκεται, ‘and this usually causes its 
capture. Of. 5. 29 περιβάλλων καὶ ἀγαπῶν 
τοὺς τόπους ἐν ols ἐγένετο καὶ ἐτράφη ἁλίσκεται. 

6. 19. ἐὰν πάλιν ἀπαντῶσι διώκουσαι αὐτόν. 

We seem to want something like πάλιν 
«-περιβαλόντι;», as in 18 πάλιν περιβάλλει. 
That is the clear meaning. 

6. 20. πρὸς δὲ τοῖς ἄλλοις κελεύσμασιν, ἐὰν 
ὦσιν ἐν ὄρει αἱ μεταδρομαί, ἐπικελεύειν τόδε, 
Εὖ κύνες, εὖ ὦ κύνες. 

Εὖ is certainly wrong. ᾿Επικελεύειν im- 
plies an exhortation, not a laudatory εὖ. 
Moreover εὖ would almost certainly have ye 
added to it as it has in 19, and as καλῶς 
and σοφῶς have in 17: Cf. Arrian 18, 1: Ar. 
Eccles. 213 εὖ γ᾽ εὖ ye νὴ A’, εὖ ye: ib. 241 
etc. But I would not adopt the conjecture 
eda (if indeed there was such a word). The 
Bacchic expression is unfitted for dogs. Ela 
is obviously what we want, and perhaps 
should be substituted for eva in Suidas. 

7. 2. Διαφθαρῶσι should have been ac- 
cepted for διαφθείρωσι. Arrian 28, 2 points 
to the former, not the latter. Cf. b. 17. 2: 
26. 4. 

7. 3. ai yap θεραπεῖαι ai ἀλλότριαι οὐκ εἰσὶν 
αὔξιμοι: τὸ δὲ τῶν μητέρων καὶ τὸ γάλα ἀγαθὸν 
καὶ τὸ πνεῦμα καὶ αἱ περιβολαὶ φίλαι. 

Arrian 30. 2 quotes τὸ δὲ τῶν μητέρων : at 
any rate his MSS. appear to give it. Is it 
the τὸ δέ we sometimes find in Plato (Apol. 
23 A: Rep. 340 Ὁ: Theaet. 157 B) in the 
sense of ‘but in reality’? Cf. Ar. Hist. 
An. 10. 7. 11: fragm. 94. 

7. 10. Even Schneider’s transposition of 
δ 10 and 11 will not make πρὸς ταῖς ἄρκυσιν 
in the former into good sense. What is 
needed is πρὸς τοῖς ἔχνεσιν, and this has per- 
haps been corrupted through πρὸς ταῖς ἄρκυσι 


occurring at the beginning of ll. Cf. 6. 20 
ἐν τῷ ἴχνει ὦσι and πρὸς αὐτοῖς τοῖς ἴχνεσι, and 
ib. 21 προσστῶσι τοῖς ἴχνεσι. 

7. 11. ἀφεθήσονται δὲ τούτου ὅταν ἤδη k.T.A. 

If τούτου means the straying or the sub- 
sequent return (Schneider), we should ex- 
pect ἀφήσονται. But it seems to me to 
mean the being ἢ fed at the nets. This is to 
last ἕως ἂν νέαι Sow, and to be discontinued 
ὅταν ἤδη K.T.A. 

In the clumsy phrase ἐπιμέλειαν ποιήσονται 
τούτου. . φροντίζειν should φροντίζειν be 
omitted? It is not however easy to see 
how it got in. 

8. 1. ἰχνεύεσθαι δὲ τοὺς λαγῶς ὅταν νίφῃ ὁ 
θεὸς ὥστε ἠφανίσθαι τὴν γῆν" εἰ δ᾽ ἔνεσται 
μελάγχιμα, δυσζήτητος ἔ ἔσται. ἔστι δὲ ὅταν μὲν 
ἐπινίφῃ καὶ ἦ βόρειον τὰ ἴχνη ἔξω πολὺν χρόνον 
δῆλα. οὐ γὰρ ταχὺ συντήκεται: ἐὰν δὲ νότιόν 
τε ἦ καί ἥλιος ἐπιλάμπῃ, ὀλίγον χρόνον" ταχὺ 
γὰρ διαχεῖται" ὅταν δ᾽ ἐπινίφῃ συνεχῶς, οὐδὲν 
δεῖ: ἐπικαλύπτει γάρ. 

As the opening words of this chapter 
stand, they mean that the time for track- 
ing hares is when snow is on the ground. 
One would think there must have been 
something to limit this statement, as he has 
previously been dwelling at considerable 
length on the tracking of them at other 
times of the year. The words are far too 
absolute. 

A careful reading of the passage will 
make us hesitate about ὅταν μὲν ἐπινίφῃ. 
᾿Επινίφειν is not simply to snow, but to go on 
snowing or snow again: and what is the 
difference between ὅταν μὲν ἐπινίφῃ and ὅταν 
δ᾽ ἐπινίφῃ συνεχῶς 1 Then, remembering that 
μέν and μή sometimes get confused, we shall 
see that we ought to read ὅταν μὴ (or ὅταν 
μὲν μὴ) erwidy. The tracks are clear, when 
no more snow falls and there is a north 
wind: when it keeps on snowing, it is no 
good (οὐδὲν δεῖ) to try. I hardly think ἔξω 
can be right by itself. 

9.5. ὃ δ᾽ ἕξει ἄτρεμα πιέσας ὡς ἐπὶ γῆν. 

πιέσας neuter is probably right, but what 
is the meaning of ὡς ἐπί! Should we read 
ὡς <éyyvrara> or something similar ? 

9. 11. Should not καί or re be added to ἐν 
ταῖς διόδοις 

10. 1. ἐκ τούτου τοῦ γένους. 

As he has just named four kinds, read 
ἐξ ἑκάστου for ἐκ τούτου. 

10. 4. πρῶτον μὲν οὖν χρὴ ἐλθόντας οὗ ἂν 
οἴωνται εἶναι ὑπάγειν τὸ κυνηγέσιον, λύσαντας 
μίαν τῶν κυνῶν τῶν Λακαινῶν, τὰς δ᾽ ἄλλας 
ἔχοντας δεδεμένας συμπεριιέναι τῇ κυνί. 

Mr. Dakyns translates ‘the company 
being come to some place where a boar is 
thought to lie, the first step is to bring up 
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the pack, which done, they will loose a single 
Laconian bitch,’ &., and this, I imagine, 
represents the general view of the meaning. 
There are at least two objections to it: (1) 
it is impossible without inserting a καὶ before 
λύσαντας, (2) there seems no reason why 
the dogs should be carefully kept back until 
after ‘the company’ had arrived, but they 
would all arrive together. Taking τὸ κυνη- 
yéovov to mean the quarry, I propose to omit 
εἶναι and make ὑπάγειν intransitive. It 
occurs often enough of people retreating, 
withdrawing, &c., and we may understand it 
here ‘ wherever they think the game keeps 
itself retired, is lying concealed.’ This is a 
slight development of the more usual mean- 
ing. I believe we have the same sense in 
6. 12 ras κύνας λαβόντα ἰέναι πρὸς τὴν ὑπαγω- 
γὴν τοῦ κυνηγεσίου, which is translated ‘to 
rouse the game’ or ‘intent on the working 
of the pack’ (Dakyns, who adopts the 
former), both translations being I think un- 
tenable. ‘Yraywyy is the ‘retreat’ of the 
game. It may be noticed that ὑπάγειν and 
ὑπαγωγή are used by Aristotle Hist. An. 
5. 2. 6: 6. 29. 1 of a certain squatting 
posture of animals. This is again a distinct 
sense, but it goes to show by analogy the 
possibility of the sense I assume here. 
Pollux 5. 11 cites ὑπάγειν as used of such 
animals as are hunted, but in what sense he 
does not clearly indicate. I should like to 
find some good authority also for κυνηγέσιον 
used of the game. But, though none is 
quoted, compare the uses of θήρα, ἄγρα, 
venatio, venatus, chasse. It seems to be so 
used in 6. 11 πρὸς τὸ κυνηγέσιον. 

If this is right, εἶναι may be a gloss on 
ὑπάγειν. Of. μάτην in 13. 2, which seems to 
be a gloss on ἄλλως, and perhaps φροντίζειν 
noticed above in 7.11. Or we might read 
<eixds> εἶναι. 

10. 5. It is not easy to make anything of 
ἡγουμένῃ ἀκολουθίᾳ. We might read ἡγουμένῃ 
δὲ ἀκολουθοῦσιν ἔσται καὶ κιτ.λ., Or ἔσται δὲ 
καὶ τοῖς κυνηγέταις ἡγουμένῃ ἀκολουθοῦσι. 

10. 7. συνέχονται γὰρ ἐν τοῖς ψιλοῖς αἱ 
ῥᾶχοι. 

The verb seems unmeaning, but no good 
substitute has been found. ᾿Ανέρχονται 
would be suitable enough, if legitimate: but 
I cannot find it used of plants except in Od. 6. 
163 and 167. Cf. Tac. A. 2. 14. 3 inter 
truncos arborum et enata humo virgulta. 

Ibid. ὑπὲρ δὲ ἑκάστης. For ὑπέρ read περί. 

10. 11. ἐπανιεὶς ἔχῃ. Only one example of 
ἔχω with a present participle (Eur. 7700. 
317 καταστένουσ᾽ ἔχεις) is cited by Kiihner, 
and it is certainly very rare. Perhaps there- 
fore we should read éraveis. ‘The use of an 


intransitive participle with ἔχω is noticeable. 

10. 21. Reading κινδυνεύουσιν, ὅταν ἐν κιτ.λ. 
with Schneider (MSS. ὅταν δέ, but cf. the 
impossible δέ after εἰσβολαί in ὃ 19), we 
may add some such word as λαβόντες after 
προβόλια. Of. §§ 11, 12. 

12. 1. Read περὶ μὲν <otv> αὐτῶν. So in 
§ 2 the MSS. gives μέν only: μὲν γάρ is due 
to Stobaeus. 

12. 6. σπανίζοντες yap καρπῶν τὸ ἐξ ἀρχῆς 
ἐνόμισαν ὅμως τοὺς κυνηγέτας μὴ κωλύειν διὰ τὸ 
μηδὲν τῶν ἐπὶ τῇ γῇ φυομένων ἀγρεύειν" πρὸς δὲ 
τούτῳ μὴ νυκτερεύειν ἐντὸς πολλῶν σταδίων, ἵνα 
μὴ ἀφαιροῖντο τὰς θήρας αὐτῶν οἱ ἔχοντες 
ταύτην τὴν τέχνην. 

Omitting διά or διὰ τό, editors and tran- 
slators have given some very surprising 
interpretations of μηδέν.. ἀγρεύειν. Lenz 
(quoted by Mr. Dakyns) suggested what 
seems to me plainly right, the omission of τό 
only: but he failed to give the passage its 
true meaning, which is that they did not 
prevent them from following the chase on 
account of anything (διὰ μηδέν) growing 
upon the ground. In other words huntsmen 
might go anywhere in spite of the ground 
being cultivated, or planted. Plato Laws 
824 B gives exactly similar liberty: μηδεὶς 
τοὺς ἱεροὺς ὄντως θηρευτὰς κωλυέτω, ὅπου καὶ 
ὅπῃ περ ἂν ἐθέλωσι κυνηγετεῖν : and compare 
the advice given above (5. 84) ἐν τοῖς ἔργοις 
κυνηγετοῦντα ἀπέχεσθαι. ὧν ὧραι φέρουσι. It is 
quite impossible that τῶν φυομένων should 
refer to animals: it can only mean vegeta- 
tion, and ἐπὶ τῇ γῇ is used instead of ἐκ τῆς 
γῆς because it is the surface of the earth 
and the use made of the surface that are 
here present to the mind. The erroneous 
insertion of τό is probably due to the 
frequency of διὰ τό and an infinitive, a con- 
struction which occurs six times in this 
chapter. No instance is cited of dypevew 
used absolutely or intransitively, but there 
can be no objection to it. Θηρᾶν and 
θηρεύειν have not always an object, nor has 
our hunt. 

The subject of vuxrepevew is indefinite ; in 
reality oi ἔχοντες ταύτην τὴν τέχνην are meant. 
There was to be no night-hunting, that the 
(professional 1) night-hunters might not spoil 
sport for the gentlemen who hunted by day. 
In the Zaws w.s. night-hunting with nets is 
wholly forbidden, but apparently because it 
is ἀργῶν ἀνδρῶν. 

12. 7. The pastime of hunting σώφρονας 
ποιεῖ καὶ δικαίους διὰ τὸ ἐν ἀληθείᾳ παιδεύεσθαι. 

Dindorf compares Thue. 1. 84, 7. ἐν τοῖς 
ἀναγκαιοτάτοις παιδεύεσθαι, and this is no 
doubt the general meaning, but how can it 
be got out of ἀληθείᾳ I suspect εὐτελείᾳ 
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was the original word. The confusion of a 
and ev is a familiar one, and ἀτελείᾳ may 
have been corrected to ἀληθείᾳ. ΣΣυνηθείᾳ 
(12. 4) or εὐηθείᾳ (cf. 13. 16) has also 
occurred to me, but εὐτελείᾳ seems just the 
right expression and much more likely than 
either of them. Cf. Thucydides’ μετ᾽ 
εὐτελείας. 

12. 15. οἱ μὲν οὖν παρασχόντες αὑτοὺς ἐπὶ 
τὸ ἀεί τι μοχθεῖν τε καὶ διδάσκεσθαι αὑτοῖς μὲν 
μαθήσεις καὶ μελέτας ἐπιπόνους ἔχουσι, σωτηρΐαν 
δὲ ταῖς αὑτῶν πόλεσιν. 

Παρέχειν αὑτοὺς ἐπὶ τὸ μοχθεῖν seems an 
odd expression and the datives with ἔχουσι 
are clearly impossible. The MSS. are 
divided between παρασχόντες and πάσχοντες : 
I should conjecture that the real word, the 
source of the two false readings, was παρα- 
oxevafovres. ἸΠαρασκευάζειν αὑτὸν ἐπί τι is 
an unexceptionable expression and we 
actually have a little before in ὃ 11 zapa- 
σκευάζουσιν αὑτοὺς τῇ πατρίδι χρησίμους εἶναι. 
Cf. 881 and 7, where the word also occurs. 
Having thus got rid of παρέχειν from the 
first clause, we are free to put it into the 
second ; αὑτοῖς μὲν μαθήσεις καὶ μελέτας 
ἐπιπόνους «παρ;»έχουσ. This phrase is 
slightly odd, but caused and excused, I 
think, by the antithesis with σωτηρίαν δὲ 
ταῖς ἑαυτῶν πόλεσιν. If it were not for that, 
the writer would hardly have said παρέχειν 
αὑτοῖς μαθήσεις. 

12. 18, ἧς ὅτι μὲν ἐρῶσι πάντες εὔδηλον" 
ὅτι δὲ διὰ πόνων ἐστὶ τυχεῖν αὐτῆς, οἱ πολλοὶ 
ἀφίστανται" 

He does not mean that it can be got by 
hard work, but that it can only be got by 
hard work. Read therefore διὰ πόνων 
<povov>, in which words a reason for the 
loss of μόνον is obvious, or <dvdyxy> ἐστίν, 
or something similar. 

12. 21. ὑπὸ δὲ τῆς ἀρετῆς οὐκ οἰόμενοι 
ἐπισκοπεῖσθαι πολλὰ κακὰ καὶ αἰσχρὰ ἐναντίον 
ποιοῦσιν, ὅτι αὐτὴν ἐκεῖνοι οὐχ ὁρῶσιν. 

He argues in a somewhat puerile manner 
that, if Virtue had a material body, men 
would pay more heed to her, εἰδότες ὅτι 
ὥσπερ αὐτοῖς ἐκείνη ἐμφανὴς ἐστίν, οὕτω καὶ 
αὐτοὶ ὑπ᾽ ἐκείνης ὁρῶνται. Then follow the 
words above quoted. It is quite clear that 
ὅτι αὐτὴν ἐκεῖνοι οὐχ ὁρῶσιν is not right, 
because ἐκεῖνοι could not be used of persons 
who are also the subject of the main verb 
ποιοῦσιν. The two pronouns have exchanged 
terminations and we should read ὅτι αὐτοὶ 
ἐκείνην οὐχ ὁρῶσιν, αὐτοί and ἐκείνη being used 
as in the other words above quoted. ’Evav- 


τίον seems used somewhat oddly in the 
sense of ‘ publicly.’ 

After a few words we find in 22 εἰ οὖν 
εἰδεῖεν τοῦτο ὅτι. θεᾶται αὐτούς, ἵεντο ἂν ἐπὶ 
τοὺς πόνους... «καὶ κατεργάζοιντο αὐτήν. The 
other optatives require ἵεντο to be changed 
to an optative too, unless they themselves 
should be made indicatives, as in 19. The 
aorist optative of icua is not found else- 
where except in compounds, 6.5. πρόοιντο in 
11 of this chapter, and the right form of it 
seems rather doubtful. It is obvious how 
easily εἷντο might pass into ἵεντο. 

4. παρὰ τῆς ἑαυτοῦ φύσεως. 

So Joannes Damascenus. But our MSS, 
have παρὰ τῆς αὐτῆς φύσεως. Was the 
original zap’ αὐτῆς τῆς φύσεως; This would 
suit better with the personifying 


“13. 5. ὧν δὲ δέονται εἰς ἀρετὴν οἱ καλῶς 
πεπαιδευμένοι ὀρθῶς ἐγνωσμένα ζητῶ λέγειν. 

The perfect πεπαιδευμένοι certainly seems 
strange (Hartman). We should look for 
παιδευθησόμενο.. Ought we to read οἱ καλῶς 
ye παιδευσόμενοι (Crito 54 A παιδεύσονται) or 
παιδευόμενοι ἵ A simpler change would be 
κακῶς Or <p> καλῶς πεπαιδευμένοι, but it 
would hardly give a satisfactory sense. X. 
is not correcting or supplementing a faulty 
education, but indicating what the right 
system is to be from the first. 

13. 6. ψέγουσι δὲ καὶ ἄλλοι πολλοὶ τοὺς νῦν 
σοφιστὰς καὶ οὐ τοὺς φιλοσόφους, ὅτι ἐν τοῖς 
ὀνόμασι σοφίζονται καὶ οὐκ ἐν τοῖς νοήμασιν. 

It may be right to bracket these words, 
but a strong enough case is hardly made 
out against them. I should incline to make 
the minor change of omitting one τούς, so as 
to get τοὺς viv σοφιστὰς καὶ οὐ φιλοσόφους. 
There is no point in saying that people 
blame the sophists, not the philosophers. 
What follows, οὐ λανθάνει δέ x.7.A., seems too 
corrupt or too imperfect for restoration. 

13. 10. γιγνώσκονται μὲν ἐπὶ τὰ βελτίω, 
ἐπίπονοί τ᾽ εἰσίν. 

Obviously δέ should be read for τε. Their 
life is honourable but laborious and un- 
pleasant. ᾿Ἐπίπονοι is not the same as 
φιλόπονοι. 

13. 13. οὐκ ἂν ἕλοιεν ἄγρας. 

Rather «τὰς;» ἄγρας, as in 12, 3. 

13. 18. Brennecke seems right in saying 
that the proper place for these words is in 
chapter 1, probably after § 17. 

In one more article I hope to conclude 
for the present my notes on Xenophon. 

HeErBert RIcHARDS. 
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NOTE ON DION. HAL. DE DINARCHO IUDICIUM. C. 11. 


A passaGE from Dionysius’ catalogue of 
the public speeches falsely ascribed to Din- 
archus is printed by Sauppe (Or. Att. ii. p. 
323) as follows : 

Kara Moo yiwvos, ἀπογραψαμένου αὐτὸν Nixo- 
δίκου: υἱὸν ἀποψηφισάμενον, ὦ ἄνδρες, 
τουτουὶ Μοσχίωνος συμβαλών. καὶ 
οὗτος ὃ λόγος κατὰ τοὺς αὐτοὺς χρόνους τῷ 
προτέρῳ εἴρηται. δηλοῦται δ᾽ ἐκ τῆς ἀρχῆς 
αὐτῆς τοῦ λόγου καὶ ἐκ τῶν ἑξῆς. 

Here τουτουὶ is due to Sylburg: the MSS. 
have του. For υἱὸν ἀποψηφισάμενον Sauppe 
suggests τῶν ἀποψηφισαμένων. 

The preceding speech to which reference 
is made, and which according to Dionysius 
bore the title Kara Κηρύκων (see Lipsius, 
Att. Proc.” p. 760 n. 38 a.) was spoken either 
in 345-4 B.c. or in 344-3 B.c., when Din- 
archus was not twenty, and was about a 
man expelled from his deme at the general 
revision of the rolls (διαψήφισις), which was 
decreed by the Athenian Assembly in 346-5 
B.c. on the motion of Demophilus (see 
Schaefer, Demosthenes u. 8. Zeit. ii. p. 308 
sqq.). The speech against Moschion, Diony- 
sius says, belonged to the same period, and 
dealt with a similar case, and this is con- 
firmed by Harpocration, who s.v. Ἕρκειος 
Ζεὺς quotes from it this clause: εἰ φράτορες 
αὐτῷ καὶ βωμοὶ Διὸς épxeiov καὶ ᾿Απόλλωνος 
πατρῴου εἰσίν. Moschion then, like Euxi- 
theus, the speaker of Dem. or. 57, having 
been condemned by the votes of the assembly 
of his deme, had availed himself of the right 
of appeal to the public courts, and the 
speech against him was that delivered by 
the person appointed to defend the decision 
of the deme. So far, everything is simple 
and intelligible. But what is the bearing 
of Dionysius’ phrase, ἀπογραψαμένου αὐτὸν 
Nuxodixov, ‘ Nicodicus having got him regis- 
tered’? Blass (Att. Ber.’ iii. 2, p. 300) has no 
comment, and the only explanation I have 
seen is adumbrated in Haussoulier’s inter- 
esting essay, La Vie Municipale en Attique, p. 
49 n. 3: ‘Contre Moschion que Nikodikos avait 
S vit exclure du déme’. Le discowrs fut-il pro- 
noncé par Dinarque ou Nikodikos, nous [igno- 
rons: i fut prononcé contre Moschion, qui 
avait fait appel aux héliastes de la sentence ren- 
due contre lut parle déme. The idea that Din- 
archus, an alien and probably at this date a 
minor, had any Jocus standi in such a trial, is 
plainly untenable, but the vé/e assigned to 
Nicodicus deserves consideration. Haussou- 
lier apparently conceives Nicodicus as de- 


nouncing Moschion in the assembly of the 
deme, when his name came up in the 
course of the voting (Dem. 57. 11, Aesch. 
1, 114, 2. 182), and afterwards acting 
as representative of the deme, when the 
appeal was tried by the ‘dicasts.’ Now, 
taken by themselves, the words, droypawa- 
μένου αὐτὸν Nixodikov, might mean ‘ Nico- 
dicus having got Moschion’s name entered’ 
by some magistrate with a view to a trial. 
The use is exceedingly rare, the more natural 
construction being shown in [Dem.] 47. 28 
(οὐδὲ ἀπεγράψατο διαδικασίαν πρὸς οὐδένα) and 
in Plut. Cic. 28 (δίκην ἀσεβείας ἀπεγράψατο τῷ 
Κλωδίῳ), but it flows easily from the notion 
of ‘ registering,’ which underlies all applica- 
tions of ἀπογράφω, and is proved for Attic 
by Antiph. 6. 37, (πρόθυμοι ἦσαν ἀπογράφεσ- 
ai pe), where the charge is homicide (φόνος), 
and the king, exercising his discretion as 
presiding magistrate, refuses to enter the 
name. But such an interpretation runs 
counter to all we know of the procedure 
that was followed in 346-5 B.c., whenever 
the assembly of a deme had by a vote de- 
cided to strike a name off their register. 
The ejected member had the choice of losing 
his citizenship or of appealing; it was for 
him to take action. -The deme at the trial 
seems, it is true, to have been prosecutor 
rather than defendant, since its spokesman 
had the first word (Dem. 57. 1), but it had 
no occasion to institute further proceedings 
against persons whom it had already pun- 
ished by a terrible sentence. Nicodicus, if 
he was Moschion’s successful assailant, did 
not go to a magistrate to get his enemy’s 
case re-heard. But, what if Nicodicus’ part 
was precisely the opposite? If Reiske and 
Sauppe are right in putting the colon before 
υἱόν, the words may mean ‘ Nicodicus having 
got Moschion registered,’ i.e. jon the book 
of the deme. Of course the Attic term in 
such a connection is ἐγγράφειν, and nothing 
but ἐγγράφειν, but listen to Cobet: ‘ Diony- 
sius, qui in Atticis Oratoribus, Historicis, 
Philosophis legendis et diiudicandis aetatem 
contriuerat, qui Thucydidem, Demosthenem, 
Platonem tenebat memoriter, qui et ceteris et 
sibi egregie ἀττικίζειν utdebatur, nihilo minus 
in multis spreta Attici sermonis ratione et 
usu uitiosam aequalium loquendt consuetu- 
dinem (τὴν συνήθειαν) securus sequitur (Ob- 
serv. ad, Dion. Hal, Ant. Rom. p. 5). It is 
certain that Plutarch would not have been 
shocked by such a use of ἀπογραψαμένου, for 
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he writes in Per.:c. 37, συνεχώρησαν ἀπο- 
γράψασθαι τὸν νόθον εἰς τοὺς φράτερας, ὄνομα 
θέμενον τὸ αὑτοῦς Athenians said εἰσάγειν 
εἰς τοὺς φράτερας. 

If, then, nothing else followed, we might 
acquiesce in the view that Nicodicus was in 
collusion with Moschion and had managed 
the fraudulent insertion of his name on the 
register of the deme But Dionysius adds 
the opening words of the speech, and, with 
the traditional punctuation, the emphasis 
thrown on υἱὸν is so astonishing, and the 
meaning so obscure, that Sauppe has pro- 
posed to substitute τῶν. I venture to offer 
a different remedy and to arrange the pas- 
sage as follows: Κατὰ Mocyiwvos, ἐπιγραψα- 
μένου αὑτὸν Νικοδίκου υἱὸν: ἀποψηφισαμένων, 
ὦ ἄνδρες, τουτοὺ Μοσχίωνος Τσυμβαλών. 
Moschion pretended to be an Athenian 
citizen, and styled himself (‘inscribed him- 
self’) Μοσχίων Νικοδίκου ; the name of the 
deme may lurk in συμβαλών, which I think 
corrupt, but, before considering this point, 
it will be better to state the evidence for 
and against the correction ἐπιγραψαμένου. 
The emendation is supported by the follow- 
ing passages: Lys. 13. 73, οὐκ ὧν ᾿Αθηναῖος 
καὶ ἐδίκαζε καὶ ἐξεκλησίαζε καὶ γραφὰς τὰς ἐξ 
ἀνθρώπων ἐγράφετο, ἐπιγραφόμενος ᾿Αναγυράσιος 
εἶναι (Agoratus was a δημοποίητος and pro- 
bably could not append the name of his 
father, an alien), ἐδ. 76, ἐσυκοφάντει πολλοὺς 
ὡς ᾿Αθηναῖος τοὔνομα ἐπὶγραφόμενος, Dem. 57. 
51, οὐ γὰρ ἂν ξένην καὶ ἕένον τοὺς ἐμαυτοῦ 
γονέας ἐπιγραψάμενος μετέχειν ἠξίουν τῆς 
πόλεως, ἀλλ᾽, εἴ τι τοιοῦτον συνήδειν, ἐζήτησ᾽ ἂν 
ὧν φήσω γονέων εἶναι, Isae. 4. 2, Θρασυμάχου 
ἐπεγράψαντο τὸν Νικόστρατον, ib. 4, πῶς οἷόν τε 
τῷ ἀνδρὶ δύο πάτερας ἐπιγράψασθαι, Plut. De. 
Gen. Socr. c. 18, πατὴρ τῶν σῶν υἱέων ἐπιγρα- 
φείς, Dio. Cass. 89. 57. 1, Σέλευκον δέ τινα 
(ἡ Βερενίκη) μεταπέμψασα ἄνδρα τε ἐπεγράψατο 
καὶ κοινωνὸν τῆς τε βασιλείας καὶ τοῦ πολέμου 
ἐποιήσατο, tb. 37. 7. 8, καὶ αὐτοὺς ὡς ἀληθῶς 
διαιτητὰς ἐπιγραψάμενοι πάντα τὰ πρὸς ἀλλήλους 
ἐγκλήματα διελύσαντο. Moreover, compounds 
of γράφω seem peculiarly exposed to corrup- 
tion in MSS. As examples of generally 
accepted corrections note [Dem.] 44. 42, 
ἐπιγράφεται (Lipsiws) for ἀπογράφεται, Andoc. 
1. 13, ἀπέγραψαν (Stephanus) for ἐπέγραψαν, 
Artemidorus, 5. 58, ἀπεγράψατο (Hercher) for 
ἐπεγράψατο, Isae. 3. 30, éreypaparo( Dobree) for 
ἐγράψατο, Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 2. 76, ἀπεγρά- 
ovro (Cobet) for ὑπεγράφοντο, Andoc. 1. 77, 
ἐγγεγραμμένων (Hmper) for ἐπιγεγραμμένων, 
and ἐνεγράφη (Droysen) for ἐξεγράφη, Aesch. 
2. 148, ἐγράφης (Sauppe) for ἐνεγράφης, | Dem. | 
52.8, γεγραμμένον (heiske) for ἐπιγεγραμμένον. 
In [Dem.] 58. 48, where Blass has γεγραμ- 


μένοι, the MSS. show γεγραμμένοι, ἐγγεγραμ- 
μένοι and ἐπιγεγραμμένοι. In view of these 


facts and the stereotyped legal phrase τίμημα 
ἐπιγράφεσθαι it does not appear rash to alter 
Plato, Laws, 845 E (δικαζέσθω πρὸς τοὺς 
ἀστυνόμους τὴν ἀξίαν τῆς βλάβης ἀπογραφό- 
μενος) so as to square with Laws 915 A 
(ἁλοὺς τὴν διπλασίαν τοῦ ἐπιγραφέντος βλάβους 
τῷ ἀφαιρεθέντι τινέτω). 

But it will be said, and with justice, 
that there is a barbarous air about 
ἐπιγράφομαι ἐμαυτὸν Νικοδίκου υἱόν. That 
it is Attic, I do not pretend. An 
Athenian would have said ἐπιγράφομαι 
Νικοδίκου vids (πατρὸς 1) εἶναι or ἐπιγράφω 
ἐμαυτὸν Νικοδίκου υἱὸν (see 786. 6. 36, ἐπι- 
γράψαντας σφᾶς αὐτοὺς ἐπιτρόπους, and compare 
Epictetus, 2. 16. 84, τί σαυτὸν φιλόσοφον ἐπέ- 
γραφες ἐξὸν τὰ ὄντα ἐπιγράφειν ; and would not 
have added the reflexive pronoun to 
the verb in the middle, unless two objects 
were contrasted. Compare [Dem.] 44. δῦ, 
οὐχ αὑτὸν ἀλλὰ τοῦτον ἐπεγράψατο τῇ δια- 
μαρτυρίᾳ with [Dem.] 59. 48, γραφομένων 
μισθοῦ καὶ φαινόντων καὶ ἐπιγραφομένων 
ταῖς ἀλλοτρίαις γυώμαις. Before, however, 
rejecting ἐπιγράφομαι ἐμαυτὸν as intolerable, 
we ought to look at the history of ἀπογρά- 
φομαι. “1 register myself’ is expressed by 
ἀπογράφομαι unqualified not only in Attic 
inscriptions (C./.A. ii. 334, 18 πρὸς τοὺς 
στρατηγοὺς ἀπογράψασθαι) but in Ptolemaic 
papyri (Revenue Papyrus ec. 14. 3 ἀπο]γρα- 
φέσ[ θωσαν πρὸς τὸν πωλοῦντα ; note that the 
active is used of the officials ο. 33, 9 οἱ δὲ 
βασιλικοὶ γραμματεῖς ἀπογραψάτωσαν) and in 
census returns of the imperial age (New 
Classical Fragments, Grenfell and Hunt, 
xlix. 7. 141 a.v. ἐγὼ μὲν 6 Δίδυμος ἀπεγρρα- 
ψάμην) ; not only in Lysias (25. 9), Xenophon, 
(Hell. 2. 4. 8), Aristotle (Pol. vi. (iv.), 13. 
1297 a 24), but in Polybius (10. 17. 10), 
Diodorus Siculus (8. 149), Plutarch (Cat. 
ut. 60) Dio Cassius (55. 13). In spite of 
this well-established practice the vulgarism 
ἀπογράφομαι ἐμαυτὸν forced its way into the 
language. Its appearance in census returns 
(An Alexandrian Erotic Fragment and Other 
Greek Papyri, Grenfell, xlv. 6. 19 B.c. azo- 
γράφομαι ἐματὸν (sic) εἰς τὸ val, Karo*, Berl. 
Urk. i. 26. 4. 173/4 A.D. ἀπογράφομαι ἐμαυτὸν 
καὶ τοὺς ἐμούς) was to be expected, and in 
time it invaded literature. Who will dare 
to apply the knife to Plut. Nic. c. 14, σανίδας 
cis ἃς ἀπεγράφοντο κατὰ φυλὰς αὑτοὺς οἱ Συρα- 
κούσιοι, or Anton. c. 71, ἀπεγράφοντο οἱ φίλοι 
συναποθανουμένους ἑαυτούς The use was 
convenient, and occasions arose when the 
severest Atticist would have found his 
principles embarrassing. Think of the 
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difficulty of converting into Attic Zonaras’ 
phrase (7. 19. 8, τῶν μὴ ἀπογραψαμένων τὰς 
οὐσίας ἐν ταῖς ἀπογραφαῖς καὶ ἑαυτούς) if the 
addition of the pronoun were absolutely 
proscribed. Similarly, if an index maker 
desired to attach to a name in the genitive 
a clause to this effect ‘having styled 
himself son of Nicodicus,’ I do not think he 
would have feared to write ἐπιγραψαμένου 
αὑτὸν Νικοδίκου υἱόν. The phrase is unam- 
biguous and terse, and is justified by its 
convenience. 

The first words of the speech are perhaps 
beyond discovery. The plural ἀποψηφισα- 
μένων is an appropriate opening for an 
advocate whose office is to defend the votes 
of the majority in the deme. Compare 
Aesch. 1. 78: ἐπειδὰν yap εἴπῃ ὃ κατήγορος" 
‘ ἄνδρες δικασταί, τουτουὶ κατεψηφίσαντο (ἀπε- 


ψηφίσαντο : Hamaker) οἱ δημόται, ὀμόσαντες. 
ovdevds ἀνθρώπων οὔτε κατηγορήσαντος οὔτε 
καταμαρτυρήσαντος, ἀλλ’ αὐτοὶ συνειδότες, 
εὐθὺς θορυβεῖτε ὑμεῖς ὡς οὐ μετὸν τῷ κρινομένῳ 
τῆς πόλεως. But if the change be accepted, 
as it was by Sauppe, it is hard to imagine 
what place is left in the sentence for 
συμβαλών. What is wanted is a genitive 
plural to go with the participle. No 
‘demoticum’ furnishes an entirely con- 
vincing restoration. The two forms nearest 
to συμβαλὼν are Σφενδαλέων and Συπαληττίων, 
it being remembered that in the first 
century B.c. the latter was sometimes 
written Συβαληττίων (C.I.A. ii. 470). But 
proper names, especially if they happen to 
be rare, are outside all rules of palaeo- 
graphical probability. 
WwW. W. 


NOTE ON EUR. 4106. 501.! 


HERACLEs, newly arrived at Pherae, con- 
verses with the Coryphaeus and is more 
nearly informed of the nature of his quest 
in Thrace. When told at length that the 
master of the man-eating horses is a son of 
Ares he says : 


καὶ τόνδε τοὐμοῦ δαίμονος πόνον λέγεις" 

σκληρὸς (f. στερρὸς : cf. Androm. 98 et schol. 
ad loc.) yap αἰεὶ καὶ πρὸς αἶπος ἔρχεται: 500 

εἰ χρή με παισὶν ods ΓΑρης ἐγείνατο 

μάχην ξυνάψαι πρῶτα μὲν Λυκάονι, 

αὖθις δὲ Κύκνωι, τόνδε δ᾽ ἔρχομαι τρίτον 

ἀγῶνα πώλοις δεσποτηι τε συμβαλῶν' 

ἀλλ᾽ οὔτις ἔστιν ὃς τὸν ᾿Αλκμήνης γόνον 505 

τρέσαντα χεῖρα πολεμίαν ποτ᾽ ὄψεται. 


I have been at some pains to punctuate 
this passage accurately. It is a single 
sentence. V.499 is parenthetic and might, 
therefore, be set off by dashes as well as by 
the point above the line. The gist of the 
sentence may be given briefly thus: ‘ Just 
my luck—always hard—to fight with 
another son of Ares after fighting with two! 
But 11 never turn my back ona foe.’ I 
emphasise the fact that Heracles’s speech is 
a single sentence, because I conceive that it 
is the vicious modern tendency to curtail 
the comprehensive ancient sentence and to 
fail to grasp it as a whole that has led here, 
as too often in the Classics, to a serious 

1 Read before the American Philological Associa- 
tion at Hartford, Conn., 6 July, 1898, 


misconception of the author’s meaning. To 
this misconception we owe it that the word 
παισὶν in v. 501 has been called in question. 
Gilbert Wakefield in his TZragoediarwm 
Delectus (London 1794) was, so far as I 
know, the first of the would-be correctors of 
this word. He printed in his text πασιν, 
annotating thus: ‘Erectiorem feci senten- 
tiam et loquentis menti accomodatiorem, 
restituendo ex divinatione propra (sic) πασιν 
pro inerti atque inutili dictione παισιν : et 
quisnam adversabitur?’ G. A. Wagner in 
his edition of the Alcestis (Leipsic 1800) 
objected to Wakefield’s ‘restitution,’ but 
without giving an adequate reason for his 
objection and—apparently—without fully 
understanding the passage. Monk merely 
notes "πᾶσιν pro παισὶν edidit Wakefield.’ 
In our time, in which peace has not been 
given to this passage, at least two editors of 
the Alcestis have hit upon the same conjec- 
ture as Wakefield. In Dr. Wecklein’s 
edition of Wolfg. Bauer’s Alkestis (Munich 
1888) πᾶσιν is printed and credited appar- 
ently to himself by Dr. Wecklein. Again 
Mr. W. 5. Hadley in his edition of the 
Alcestis (Cambridge 1896) prints πᾶσιν with 
the explanatory note: " πᾶσιν, a natural ex- 
aggeration,’ and the critical note: ‘For the 
MSS. παισὶν I have read πᾶσιν ; ef. n. in 
commentary; the enumeration of first, second 
and third makes the exaggeration natural : 
παισὶν seems pointless.’ (Cf. also Class. Rev. 
xii. pp. 118-119.) By the rough rendering 
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I have given above of this passage, as well 
as by my preliminary remarks upon it, I 
have already sought to indicate the argu- 
ments against this persistent conjecture. 
Heracles complains not of fighting with all 
Ares’s sons, but of fighting with another, a 
third son of Ares. In a clearer and more 

ic form the sense of vv. 501-504 might 
be reproduced thus: εἰ χρή pe τῶιδε τρίτωι 
παιδὶ Ἄρεος μάχην ξυνάψαι δὶς ἤδη παισὶν 
Αρεος μάχην ξυνάψαντα πρῶτα---Κύκνωι. The 
reading παισὶν brings δεσπότηι in v. 504 
among the ‘sons that Ares begat’; the con- 
jecture πᾶσιν puts Lycaon and Cycnus among 
them ‘that Ares begat,’ but places the 
‘master of the foals’ in another category. 
If we try to reduce the proposed text to a 
more prosaic form we shall get something 
like this: εἰ χρή με πᾶσιν ois (ὅσους) "Apys 
ἐγείνατο μάχην ξυνάψαντα, πρῶτα---Κύκνωι, 
τόνδ᾽ ἔρχεσθαι xré. This reduction to prose 
is certainly a reductio ad absurdum. I do 
not, however, venture to hope that I shall 
have been able to banish this pestilent 
critical heresy for ever. 

I may add that this passage gives me 
another occasion to note what I have noted 
by implication elsewhere (Class. Rev. ix. 
202), that a translator may succeed when 
the commentators fail. Mr. Way does 
tolerable justice to the passage just discussed 
thus : 


‘Thou say’st: such toil my fate imposeth 
still, 

Harsh evermore, uphillward straining aye, 

If I must still in battle close with sons 

Gotten of Arés; with Lycaon first, 

And Kyknus then: and lo, I come to 
grapple— 

The third strife this—with yon steeds and 
their lord. 

But never man shall see Alkméné’s child 

Quailing before the hand of any foe.’ 


It may be added to what has been already 
said about this passage—and perhaps the 
addition will put the case in even clearer 
light—that if Euripides had chosen to write 
παίδων, instead of παισὶν, there would have 
been no possible ground for emendation. 
The regimen of ξυνάψαι before his mind and 
the consciousness that he was expressing 
himself somewhat indirectly caused him, I 
conceive, to prefer the dative. If we trans- 
late as though παίδων were written—and in 
v. 504 πώλων δεσπύότηι---, we shall gain a 
clear understanding from another point of 
view of the difficulties of this passage and 
the reasons why editors have blundered. 

It may be noted in conclusion that M. 
Henri Weil in his edition of the Alcestis 
says nothing of the conjecture πᾶσιν. 


Mortimer Lamson 


LUCIAN: HERMOTIM. 81. 


Wirz reference to Mr. Headlam’s note on 
p. 350, I should like to point out that Lucian 
is referring not to the Ady Ἰησοῦ, but to 
certain pantheistic utterances of the Stoics. 
The whole context in the Hermotimus is 
redolent of Stoicism, and the matter is put 
beyond dispute by a comparison with Clem. 
Alex. Protrept. 5, ὃ 66 οὐδὲ μην τοὺς ἀπὸ τῆς 
Στοᾶς παρελεύσομαι διὰ πάσης ὕλης καὶ διὰ 
τῆς ἀτιμοτάτης τὸ θεῖον διήκειν λέγοντας 


and Themist. de Anim. 726 τάχα δὲ καὶ τοῖς 
ἀπὸ Ζήνωνος σύμφωνος ἡ δόξα διὰ πάσης 
οὐσίας πεφοιτηκέναι τὸν θεὸν τιθεμέ- 
νοις. The coincidence of thought with the 
passage in the Adya is no doubt striking, 
but not more so than, 6.9. the similarity of 
Arr. Epict. ii. 8, 12, 13 with 1 Cor. vi. 
18-20. 
A. C. Pearson. 


NOTES ON BACCHYLIDES. 


ix. 22 sqg. Mr. Kenyon punctuates 
kAevo[t βρ]οτῶν, | ot τριέτει xré. Either the 
comma should be omitted (cf. the punctuation 
of v. 50) or it should be placed between 
κλεινοὺ and βροτῶν. The meaning is not 
‘ glorious among mortals are they that,’ etc., 


but ‘ glorious are those among mortals that,’ 
etc. It may be added here that the comma 
after Xda in v. 27 should be removed. It 
is immaterial whether or not a comma be 
placed after ἔθειραν in v. 29. 

xi. 8 sq. [βαθυπλοκάμου seems certainly 
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right. Professor Blass’s Στυγὸς in v. 9 gets 
rid of the difficulty about the appropriateness 
of the epithet. Professor Jebb’s βαθυπλόκαμ᾽ 
ὦ spoils the rhyme with ὀρθοδίκου, which may 
well be intentional (cf. vv. 22 sq., where 
ἀέλιος is answered by duat: πρὸς). Besides 
Bacchylides’s manner of arranging words 
favours an adjective before xovpa, agreeing 
with the substantive after it. Cf. xi. 28 sq. 
παγξένωι χαίταν ἐλαίαι γλαύκαι, Vv. 19 8. 
εὐρυάνακτος ἄγγελος Ζηνὸς ἐρισφαράγου, 
v. 98 84. καλυκοστεφάνου σεμνᾶς χόλον 
᾿Αρτέμιδος λευκωλένου. In the last example 
two adjectives come first. 

xi, 43-58. Perhaps Euripides did not 
have these verses in mind in writing 
Bacch, 23-38, but there are points of quite 
marked resemblance between the two pas- 
sages. τὰς ἐξ éparav ἐφόβησε | παγκρατὴς 
Ἥρα μελάθρων | Προίτου, παραπλῆγι φρένας | 
καρτερᾶι ζεύξασ᾽ ἀνάγκαι in Bacchylides might 
very well have served as model for τοιγάρ νιν 
αὐτὰς ἐκ δόμων ciotpyo’ ἐγὼ | μανίαις" ὄρος δ᾽ 
οἰκοῦσι παράκοποι φρενῶν in Euripides. Cf. 
the last verse and Bacch. 38 with Bacchy]l. xi. 
55. So too the daughters of Proetus were 
punished for something they said (φάσκον 
Bacchyl. xi. 50), the women of Thebes for 
something they denied (οὐκ ἔφασκον Eur. 
Bacch, 27). Add to all this the fondness 
of Euripides for describing madness and the 
consequent likelihood that the passage in 
Bacchylides would have stuck in his memory, 
and the resemblance between his verses and 
those of the older poet may well be thought 
more than superficial. 

xvi. 35. I fail to see that there is any 
objection to the expression δαιμόνιον τέρας 


here. It would mean a ‘portentous thing.’ 
It is used for a ‘portentous event’ (or 
‘sight’) by Sophocles in Ant. 375 (és 
δαιμόνιον τέρας ἀμφινοῶ). This poem seems 
to have been familiar to Sophocles. 

xvii. 20. Such a form as εἶρεν was not 
strange to the grammarians, to judge from 
the scholia on Hom. A 513 (καὶ εἴρετο 
δεύτερον αὖτις). Here the Venetian scholia 
give Δημήτριος ὃ ᾿Ιξίων προπερισπᾶι, παρα- 
λαμβάνων τὸ τό ἄρθρον and the Townleyan 
ὃ ᾿Ιξίων “καὶ εἶρε τὸ δεύτερον, κακῶς. 1 
forbear to discuss the merits οὗ εἶρε τὸ as 
opposed to εἴρετο beyond remarking that 
Thetis does not properly ‘ask’ (in the 
sense of ‘enquire’) anything. But would 
the reading εἶρε τὸ have been suggested or 
regarded at all had the form εἶρε been 
strange in itself ? 

xvii. 82 sqg. ἀλλ᾽ ed-| πάκτων ἐπ᾽ ἰκρίων 

| σταθεὶς ὄρουσε. Here I venture to think 

we should substitute dx’ for ἐπ᾿, In 
Euripides, Phoen. 1223 sqg., we find ’Ereo- 
κλέης δ᾽ ὑπῆρξ᾽ ἀπ’ ὀρθίου σταθεὶς | πύργου 
κελεύσας σῖγα κηρῦξαι στρατῶι, ‘nach der 
Vorstellung,’ as Dr. Wecklein says, ‘dass 
seine Worte von dorther gehért wurden.’ 
Cf. Phoen. 1009 στὰς ἐξ ἐπάλξεων ἄκρων and 
the other passages cited in Professor Jebb’s 
valuable note on Soph. Ant. 411. Perhaps 
in Phoen. 1091 we should correct πύργων ἐπ᾽ 
ἄκρων στὰς to 7. dx’ ἄκρων σ. In Soph. Ant. 
132 Mr. Blaydes not unjustly queries 
whether we should not read dz’ ἄκρων for 
ἐπ᾽ ἄκρων, and ἀπ᾽ is found in V* according 
to Professor Campbell. 


Mortimer Lamson 


ON THE SEQUENCE AFTER VE PROHIBITIVE. 


ΤΠ. 


In the previous article we presented the 
results of an exhaustive examination of the 
Latin Vulgate regarding this sequence, and 
found a considerable preponderance in 
favour of the Present as against the Perfect 
Subjunctive. Nor did we discover any 
sufficient ground for limiting the former 
usage, as Madvig wished to do, to a general 
prohibition addressed to a ris or ‘ ficta 
persona,’ Such an example as ‘ ne respond- 
eatis iis’ =‘answer them not’, in the vulgate 
of Isaiah 36, 21 at the crisis of Jewish 


history is sufficient to raise doubts as to the 
soundness of the canon. Neither of the 
two usages however can be claimed as 
excluding the other; and both modes have 
their respective spheres, existing side by 
side, each having its function more or less 
clearly defined. 

For the sake of complete assurance, the 
fragments of the old Italic version in Saba- 
tier’s recension (which version was super- 
seded by the Vulgate), have also been ex- 
amined, and the results come out nearly the 
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same with no important modification, except 


that the balance inclines to increase the 
number of instances with the Perf. Subj. 

Thus, in the Old Testament, even in the 
Pentateuch, where the Vulgate shows no 
example, the Antiqua Italica presents Perf. 
Subj. viz. Genesis 48, 9 ne steteris and 
Exodus 3, 5 ne accesseris. On the other 
hand this is largely neutralised by the fact 
that the Antiqua has elsewhere the reverse 
feature, the Present Subj. occurring where 
Vulgate has Perfect, viz. Hosea 4, 15 (two 
instances). 

In the New Testament, the Antiqua shows 
the Perf. Subj. somewhat more largely than 
does the Vulgate. The enumeration shows 
eight examples of Perf. in Antiqua for 
Present in Vulg., viz. Matth. 5, 42; 6, 13; 
7,6; Mark 9, 24; Luke 9,3; 12, 11 and 
22; Philip. 4, 6; also three examples of 
Perf. in Antigua where Noli appears in 
Vulg. viz. Matth. 1, 20; Luke 12, 29; 
Apoe. 10, 4. 

Per contra, the Antigua presents three 
examples of Pres. Subj. for Perf. of Vulgate 
viz. Coloss. 2, 21 (bis) (ne tangas neque 
gustes); 1 Peter 3, 14; also four examples 
of Present Subj. where Vulgate has noli ; 
viz. Luke 6, 29 ;:12, 29; Eph. 4, 25; Hebr. 
12,5. Balance therefore remains nearly as 
before. 

This feature of the partial increase of the 
Perf. Subj. in the Antiqua is in keeping 
with the evidence otherwise from the 
early Latin Father Tertullian, whose 
quotations were drawn from the earliest 
Latin version and frequently present the 
Perfect where the Vulgate has now another 
form. Thus in Ist Cor. 7, 27 (i. p. 679, 753 
ete. ed. Oehler), he repeatedly quotes it as 
‘ne quaesieris solutionem,’ where the Vul- 
gate has ‘noli quaerere,’ as the equivalent 
of μὴ ζήτει. On the other hand he himself 
uses the Pres. Subj. as on p. 425 of vol. i. 
(ibid.) ‘ expostula nec respicias,’ and on p. 562 
of same, interprets ‘ne nos inducas’ of the 
Lord’s Prayer by the words ‘id est, ne 
patiaris’ etc. At the same time this early 
Latin Father, partly from his impulsive and 
energetic temperament, partly perhaps from 
his proximity to the silver age where the 
Perf. Subj. form had a certain currency 
and even ascendency, exhibits side by side 
with the Present Subj. a goodly number of 
instances of what may called the energic 
form. 

The above evidence may by some be ruled 
out as unclassical, but to others it will com- 
mend itself as showing the unbiassed genius 
of the Latin tongue. We turn now to 


evidence that cannot with fairness be set 
aside as unclassical ; that namely from the 
early Latin period ; and the following series 
of enumerations presents the chief links in 
the chain. 

At the very incunabula of the Latin 
tongue, we meet with what seems an 
instructive instance of the Ne Prohibitive. 


I. Song of the Arval Brothers. 


In this venerable relic which we assume 
as substantially genuine after all allowance 
made for the rifaccimenti of time, we find 
the line occurring :— 


Neve luerve [or lue rue], Marmar, sins 
incurrere in pleores, 


usually interpreted to mean :— 


‘Nor suffer, O Marmar [Mars], a plague [or 
plague and destruction] to invade the 
people.’ 

This is repeated as a liturgic formula, a 
second time, in the same form; also it 
recurs, a third time, but with the substitu- 
tion of sers in place of sins of the first two 
occurrences. Assuming 8678 to be the true 
reading and not a mistake for sizs, it must 
be a clerical error for 8178, i.e. siris or 
siveris. So Godfrey Hermann in his lem. 
Doctr. Metricae interpreted it in the early 
part of the century, long before Madvig 
formulated his canon in favour of such 
formulae as ne siveris. 

But the question arises as to sins in the 
two not doubtful occurrences in the text. It 
is evidently a part of the verb ‘sino’ in the 
sense of allow or suffer, but two views have 
been entertained as to the form latent 
therein. 

One view, timidly put forth by John 
Wordsworth in his Fragments and Speci- 
mens (p. 393) is that sins is ‘probably’ for 
sines. It is difficult, however, to explain 
how neve, coming after a true imperative 
(juvate), could find itself linked to a future 
indic.? 

There remains only another view, that 
it is for stzas, and if so, we have here 
a specific individual deprecation or pro- 
hibition, expressed by the Present Subj.” 


1 Ne...comprimes in Ritschl’s reading of Afiles 
Οἷον. [571] ii. 7, 88, is in Weise nae, and the mean- 
ing is not deprecatory but minatory. 

2 In support of this view may be quoted the 
arallel prayer in Cato, de Re Rust. 141 (142) ad- 
ressed to Mars, where wi sinas occurs in the petition, 

according to the Gesner text, 
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This interpretation is given by four scholars 
whose conjoint agreement must carry con- 
vincing weight. Meyer (Anthol. Latin. i. 8 
note); Ramshorn (Lat. Gram. p. 1100); 
John W. Donaldson (Varronianus, p. 140) ; 
Mommsen, Rom. Hist. i. ch. 15 (p. 231 of 
English edition). (Mommsen’s interpreta- 
tion is endorsed by Sellar (Poets of Republic, 
. 94). - 

. It is true that this early occurrence of 
ne sinas in a special prohibitive is found 
in what may be called a non-descript 
ditty, which may be taken as either 
prose or verse. In the early stages of 
the language it may be difficult to assign 
it to either species of literature, but the 
phrase must be conceded to be a notable 
phenomenon traversing the Madvigian 
canon, which confines ne with Pres. Subj. to 
ἃ vague general recommendation to no 
specific individual. 

As for the doubtful ‘sers,’ assuming it to 
be genuine for sirs or siris, that may 
possibly be explained as a more forceful and 
impatient deprecation than the humbler ‘ne 
sins, and hence perhaps its position as 
coming Jast,as the energic stroke, in the 
supplication. 


II. Inscription on Tomb of Young Scipio. 
(Wordsworth, Fragments, etc. p. 161). 


The elogium on his sarcophagus states 
that he died at the age of twenty, and 
implies that for all his virtue he was an 
heir of unfulfilled renown. The last line 
runs :— 


Ne quairatis honore[m], quei minus sit 
mandatus. 


This last line is interpreted by 
Mommsen :— 


Ne quaeratis honorem, qui minus sit 
mandatus, 


ie. quem non acceperit: ‘honour, which 
failed to be accorded.’ 


As a sequel to the statement, ‘He passed 
away at the age of twenty,’ it is quite 
appropriate to interpret the closing line as 
an address to the bystanders! surveying the 
tomb, viz. :— 

‘Look ye not therefore for a record of 
honour, which fell not to the lot of the 
deceased.’ 

1 The famous epitaph on Pacuvius is in form of a 
request uttered by ‘hoc saxum’ (Sellar’s Pocts of 
Republic, p. 142). 

NO. CIX, VOL, XII. 


This is preferable to Wordsworth’s flaccid 
interpretation, ‘Lest ye should look for,’ 
which is less lively and involves the clumsy 
insertion of ‘This is stated, lest’ ete. in 
order to obtain a proper transition. 

On the whole, though more doubtful, this 
may be quoted as a second example favour- 
ing the use of Ne with Pres. Subj. in a 
prohibition to specific individuals or a specific 
group of individuals. 

Among these relics of ancient speech, we 
may call attention, in passing, to the 
phraseology of an ancient oracle and an 
ancient decree, as throwing a certain light 
on the formulae of prohibition. ‘Cave 
sinas’ in the oracle in Livy 5, 16 is the 
equivalent of ne sinas, and though not 
equal to an example, is auxiliary in evidence 
as showing that the Present Subjunctive 
could be the vehicle of a special prohibition. 
Though much later in date the famous 
casual oracle ‘Caunias’ (C. Div. ii. 40) 
taken as ‘cauneas’ or ‘cave ne eas’ points 
in the same direction, The same remark 
applies to the enacting clause in the 
Senatus Consultum de Bacchanalibus, ‘ uti 
in conventione edicatis ne minus trinum 
nundinum.’ In the opposing scale for Perf. 
Subj. may be placed ‘neve pellexeris’ of the 
Twelve Tables (Tab. VIII. p. 163 of 
Donaldson’s Varronianus), but Wordsworth 
(p. 260) places the fragment as a gloss of 
Festus, and not as part of the oldest Text. 


III. Legend dating from time of Second 
Punic War. 


(Wordsworth, p. 346). 


This (the Dream of Hannibal), is narrated 
by Cicero, de Div. i, 24, 49, and the same 
basis of outline is found in Livy 21, 22. 
In both it is given in oblique narration, and 
according to the story, there were two 
divine prohibitions given to Hannibal in 
his dream, one not to look behind, and 
another not to trouble himself as to what 
was going on in his rear. These two direc- 
tions are contained in the words ‘ne 
respiceret,’ ‘ne laboraret.’* If converted 
back into the original direct, this ought 
naturally to run, ‘O Hannibal, ne respicias, 
ne labores,’ and the inference is that 
this is an early example of Ne with 
a Present Subjunctive, and therefore a 
special prohibition directed to an individual. 
The transition from ‘ne respicias’ to ‘ne 

2 Of course there is the possibility of ne respice 
having been the form in the original story, but that is 


equally irrelevant for the Madvig contention. 
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respiceret’ is easy and natural: the retro- 
gression from ‘ne respexeris’ to ‘ne respi- 
ceret’ is neither easy nor natural. Hence 
‘ne respiceret’ in the story may be claimed 
as a latent or inferential example of the 
Present Subjunctive usage. 


IV.—(Tragici Latini). 
Livius Andronicus, Naevius, Ennius, and 
the other Tragici Latini. 
Ribbeck, Wordsworth, ete. 


Present Subj. 


Nemo haec vostrum ruminetur! mulieri.—Livius 
Andr., Rib. 1. 8. 

Obsecro te, Anchiale, matri ne quid tuae advorsus 
fuas.—Jd. Rib. 21. 
Cave sis tuam contendas iram contra cum ira Liberi. 
—Naevius, Rib. 41, and Wordsworth, p. 297. 
Neque tuum unquam in gremium extollas * liberorum 
ex te genus. —Ennius, Rib. 363. 

Ne quid exspectes amicos, quod tu te agere possies. — 
Ennius, Wordsworth, p. 313 (Aulus Gellius, 2, 29). 

Ne qui attollat.—Pacuvius, Rib. 42. 

Nune ne illum exspectes.—Jd. Rib. 131. 

Ne istum numero amittas.—Attius, Rib. 144. 

(Ne here may be = lest.) 

Cave ne in turbam te implices.—Jd. Rib. 191. 

Ne cum tyranno quisquam...accumbat mensam,— 
Id, Rib, 217. 

Cave vestem attigas.4*—Jd. Rib. 304. 

Reicias ahs te religionem neve scrupeam imponas 
tibi.—Jd. Rib. 431. 

Artem ne pudeat proloqui, quam factites.—Incert. 
Rib. 34. 


The result in this head (No. IV.) sums up— 
Pres, Subj. 


*,* Tragic, as well as Comic poets, as 
representing dialogue or conversation upon 
the stage, are an important source of 
evidence as to forms of speech, and although 
we are debarred from adducing lyric and 
epic poetry because of the poetic licences 
allowed in them, the same objection does not 
hold in the case of speech upon the stage, 
never very remote from the recognised style 
of the contemporary time. 


Perf. Subj. 


Hoc abs te oro, ni? me inexorabilem 
ni turpassis . . ., faxis, 
nive plectas . . .—Pacuvius, Rib, 122. 
Surge 
neu reliquias quaeso meas sieris divexarier. 
Pacuvius, Rib. 200, Wordsw. p. 315. 
Puer, ne attenderis, &c.—Attius, Rib. 279. 


Perf. Subj. 


8 with 2nd person, omitting two as doubtful. 4 


4 equivalent, with 3rd person indefinite. 


12 


1 adding ‘nive plectas’ from Pacuvius, Rib. 122, as belonging to this column. 


13 
Deduct 3 with ‘cave.’ 
10 


The preponderance of the Pres. Subj. with 
ne and kindred negatives in prohibitions is 
thus, after all due deductions, early and 
clearly marked. Even ‘noli,’ which comes 
to predominate later, was noted only once ; 
Ennius, “ἐν. 303 ‘ Nolite, hospites, ad me 
adire,’ and the blunt Imperative after ne, 
which was freely allowed toepic and bucolic 


1 Although with 3rd person, this is equivalent 
to and justifies Ne vos ruminemini, as containing 
vos not general but particulary. <A similar remark 
applies to the other examples of 3rd person in this list, 
viz. those in Pacuv. Rib. 42 and Attius, Rib. 217 
and Incert. Rib. 34 certainly specific, and on p. 138 
and 204 probably and most naturally specific body 

2 Ni here = ne; as in Plaut. Menaech. i. 2, 1. 


poets and is supposed to be illegitimate in 
prose, occurs in one example. Attius, Rib. 
95, ‘ne retice, obsecro.’ 


V.—Comici Latini. 


The following is the evidence from the 
Comici Latini (Fragmenta, Ribbeck). 


3 This example is probably imprecative, a wish, 
rather than a prohibition. 

4 Schleicher, however, regards af/tiyas as a trace of 
a Latin worist conj. rather than, as regarded by others, 
a Present Subj. The presence of cave requires it in 
this instance to be dropped from the final enumera- 
tion. 
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Pres. Subj. 

Naevius, 82— 

Cave ne cadas, amabo. 
Caecilius Statius, 22— 

Quanquam . . ., ne tibi me esse 

ob eam rem obnoxium reare. 
Id, 78— 

Quaeso, ne temere hanc rem agas. 
Id, 116— 

Decolles cave. 
14, 125— 

Quaeso ne ad malum hoe addas malum. 
Sextus Turpilius, 106— 

Ne me attigas,! 

atque aufer manum. 
L. Afranius, 79— 

Ne tu summatim rationem putes. 


Id, 194— 

Illud memento, nequid inprimis blateres. 
Id, 280— 

Cave ne pendeas, 

si fuas in quaestione. 


Deduct instances with ‘cave,’ ‘postulo,’ ‘quaeso’ 5 
4 


The examples of ne with Pres. Subj. in 
Naevius 8 and Afranius 48 are probably 
not prohibitive and hence are not included 
in the above. 

Noli presents, among the Comici, four 
occurrences. 


85—Cave amicum credas, Xe. 
86—Cave quicquam incipias, &c. 
325—Nil proprium ducas quod mutari possiet. 


578—De inimico ne loquaris male. ’ 
660—Nil turpe ducas pro salutis remedio. 


Pres, Subj. 
Deduct ‘cave’ ... 


In Publilius Syrus one instance of noli, 
664, and one, 726, of Ne with Impera- 
tive. Here may be added, to complete the 
evidence from the earliest time, the examples 
from the Epic fragments of Ennius. These 
acknowledge both forms. 

cetera quae peperisti 
Ne cures (1. 48). 


Balancing 
nec mi pretium dederitis (I. 198, 


Wordsw. p. 302). 


Perf. Subj. 
Naevius, 46— 
Cave verbum faxis. 
aecilius Statius, 140— 
Hoe a te postulo, ne cum meo gnato posthac li- 
massis caput. 


Deduct instances with ‘cave,’ ‘ postulo’ 


ol wr 


Vi.— Mimi and Miscellanea. 


The evidence from Publilius Syrus, also in 
Ribbeck, is nearly equally balanced both in 
the fragments accepted as genuine and in 
those of more doubtful origin. 


281—Malum alienum ne feceris tuum gaudium. 
536—Ipse noris neminem. 


674—Nullum putaveris esse locum sine teste. 
786—Neminem cito accusaveris, 
neminem cito laudaveris. 


σι 


Perf. Subj. 


The general conclusion hitherto may be 
thus summed up. Except in the fragments 
of Syrus and the Epic fragments of Ennius, 
where the evidence is equal, there is a con- 
siderable preponderance in favour of the 
usage with the Pres. Subj. in the remnants 
of Latin literature in the older time. The 
next article will deal with the evidence from 
the greater Dramatic Authors—Plautus and 


Terence. 
W. D. Geppes. 


1 On this form see note 4 on previous page. 
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COLLATION OF THE MADRID MS. (BIBLIOTECA NACIONAL, M 31) OF 
STATIUS’ S/LVAE. 


THE manuscript is a small folio, bound in 
flexible vellum, with two pairs of strings, 
which it is necessary to tie that the volume 
be properly closed. The inside of the first 
cover bears the name ‘Del S* Conde de 
Miranda.’ The material is good, thick 
paper. The volume contains Manilius 
(leaves 1-54); leaves 55-63 are blank ; the 
Statius’ Si/vae occupies the remainder of 
the book (leaves 64-114). The following 
title heads leaf 1: ‘Manilii Astronomicon. ~ . 
Statii Papinii Sylvae ~ Asconius Pedianus 
in Ciceronem (linea expunctum) @- Valerii 
(linea expunctum) | Flacci nonnulla. A col- 
lation of the Manilius was made by Professor 
Robinson Ellis and published in the Classical 
Review, vols. vii. and viii. (1893 and 1894). 
The second half of the volume, containing 
the works, whose titles are erased, has been 
at some time separated from the first part, 
and is now x. 81 in the same library. The 
present collation of the Statius was made by 
me at Madrid during August of the present 
year, It is a pleasure to record the great 
assistance afforded me by the officials of 
the manuscript department. 

The script is of the early fifteenth century, 
and is comparatively easily read. There are 
forty lines to the page. The writing is 
clear and good, but deteriorates towards 
the end, as if the scribe had become weary 
in well-doing. The marginalia are few, and, 
in the main, unimportant. The second hand 
is distinguished by the blackness of the ink, 
as compared with the yellowish tint of the 
first. I have endeavoured to separate the 
two hands throughout, both in text and 
margin, using the abbreviations 7. m. for 
prima manus, and 2. m. for secunda manus. 
There does not seem to be a third hand. 
The initial letter of each line is the only 
capital in -the line. Some idle person has 
drawn a red line through all these initial 
letters from the top to the bottom of the 
pages. The titles of the poems, and the 
colophons of the books are also in red ink. 
The following letters are difficult to distin- 
guish :—c and ¢; y andv; yand 7; H and 
N; clandd; τὰ and w; and combinations of 
the last two, as also with m and 7. 

The importance of this MS. was seen by 
the lamented Gustav Lowe, the father of 
glossology, who discovered and collated it a 
considerable time ago. Professor G. Goetz 
acquired possession of the collation at his 


death, and handed it to Moriz Krohn, of 
Zittau, who is preparing a new text of the 
Silvae for the ‘ Bibliotheca Teubneriana.’ 
Readings of M have been published in A. 
Herzog’s edition of i. 2 (Leipzig, 1881), and 
A. Klotz’s edition of ii. 2 (Leipzig, 1896), 
for those poems only. Krohn, who, besides 
possessing Léwe’s collation, has made one for 
himself, lent the collations to Vollmer, who 
has naturally printed only select readings in 
his recent edition (noticed in the Classi- 
cal Review for July). Full readings are 
expected in Krohn’s edition. I have 
thought that those interested in Latin poetry 
of the empire have already waited quite 
long enough for the readings of this manu- 
script, which is generally believed to be the 
best copy of the Stlvae in existence. By 
the liberality of the Managers of the Craven 
Fund in Cambridge, I have been enabled to 
make the following minute collation, which 
I trust will prove of service. The text with 
which it is made is that of Baehrens. 


Liser 1. 


STATIUS STELLAE SUO SALUTEM. 


ar ο 
6 eminentissime peste et uoluisti; 7 calare ; 
8 pro (lacuna); 9 (lacuna post enim); 10 
ἐν u 
quo; 11 seliquerit; 12 batrachomachiam ; 


13 inlustrium; nou; 14 semissioge; 15 copte; 
16 sutt ; 20 qiia mf (mary. quamuis) meone ; 


er equum 
22 cettai; 23 ecum; 25 iussum. att e uidisse 


r 
(marg. ante); 26 sespondebis; 27 diibio 
(marg. biduo); 28 tantum tamen examet 


ἐν 
(linea expunctum) exametros ; 29 et fostasse. 


5 
Manlius ceste ; 31 pene ; 32 meogloriar (linea 


expunctum) meo gloriari 118 tibustina 
(v @ 2. m.); 33 gallico est ualetti (marg. 
ualenti); 35 claudie ci (mary. étrusci); (post 


testimonium) domoimun ; 36 intra ; 37 sutt 


Καὶ déc; 38 e(odit (esa puto). felissimam ; 
39 (lacuna post inexpertam). 
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I. (aulli sunt numeri carminibus adfixi in 
hoc codice). 


ἘΟΥ͂Β (2. m. equs). — 
1 super inposito sedes (ἃ linea expunctum) 
“" 
moles; 2 celone; 5 palladie; 6 efligere 


b ἃ 
(marg. “effinxere); 7 domus uidit (Ὁ et ἃ 
2. m.); 10 Dindimon. iden; 11 nune (sic 7. 
m. hune 2. m.); 15 nune (sie 7. m., hune 
2. m.). equos (marg. honos); 18 exhaustis ; 
23 adsertae; 25 discit et; 28 iret (-et a 
2. m. sub quo latet aliquid 1. m. prorsus 
incertum). castris; 32 septus; 33 super 
fulges; 34 comtemptis; 38 sequitur 36, 
tune uenit 37; 37 pugnes lauium (marg. 
latium). uulgo; 38 grauat (gra- 2. m. tegit 
aliquid 1. m.). praetendit; 40 si; 42 et 


u 
qui. themes edidit hasta; 43 et. *chlamys. 
(clamys Baehrensii fortasse error typographi- 


1 
cus) ; 46 equestris ; 48 regidis (corr. 2. m.) ; 
51 aenea. tegit; 53 ledeus; 54 mutauit ; 
56 iuss (linea eapunctum) insessaque (in- 


(-ous 3. m.). montis; 65 fingit; 71 at; 
te 

81 guod si nostra (signum et si et ὁ (in te) 
A 


5 
sunt 2. m.); 82 profundo; 89. lacus et ; 
84 templay- diones (ἃ 2. m.) ; 85 traderis ; 
86 Pelleo; 92 Tergemimum; 94 hoc; 100 
pelleae ; 107 iura. 


II. 
EPITHALAMION ΙΝ * STELLA * ET * VIOLENTILLA. 


2 umeroque ; 4 elicone; 5 solemnem; 9 


ΑΝ (fac- 2. m.); 11 genet (i 2. m.). 
duxit ; 12 Lumine ; 13 coetuque (que hic, ut 
semper, est contractum); 18 menalia; 23 
dominis ; 32 Noctis. optas de premissaque. 
dextra; 35 nusquam ge (linea expunctum) 
ianitor; 41 pisea; 43 Nec (1. m., Hee 
2. m.); 45 prensa ueheret; 46 uatis ; 
47 At tulit; 48 lumina; 60 lecto; 62 
frustrata ; 64 faretrati; 74 quondam. fare- 
tra; 82 attonito; 83 Urguentem; 86 Hippo- 


ο 

menen ; 94 merere ; 95 Indulget ; 98 Sic ; 
A 

100 aut externa; 103 Finis erat tenera ; 


105 uultum; 107 cupit; 111 pugm (linea 
expunctum) pingui; 113 honores; 117 
ceruleis; 118 conca; 119 potuisset; 122 
queritur ; 123 Augustum. deesse; 124 in- 
lacrymare ; 126 cristalla; 127 Hine; 128 
hine iuda ; 129 Protheaque ; 131 dafnes in ; 
135 pennas ; 136 iuppiter ; 142 Amycleos ; 


ml 
148 frigiusque ; 154 deuissa; 156 syrius ; 
162 Quo nam; 164 numquamne (secundum 
n 2. m.); 169 clara; 170 dispexisse (finis 
folit 67, sed despexisse initium folit 68 : ambo 
eadem manus); 174 bissenos; 176 mouit ; 
180 et; 183 iugali; 189 frygio; 190 
thibris (Ὁ 2. m.) ; 191 septem geminae ; 192 
si; 194 honorem ; 196 lumina; 199 hilas. 


a 
asperit; 202 coeptique laboris ; 203 nitiadae ; 
204 Annus; 209 in; 211 cofiubia; 212 
adnuit (signum 2 m.); 213 amycleis ; 214 


e ti 
ideas; 215 palea (corr. 2. m.); 216 thean 


hemoniis ; 220 (celer mag.) Lethous (cor. 
2. m.); 221 ortigia. alterwm mouet abest. 
nisa; 222 huic (u 2. m.). tymbrae; 223 
parnasis honos. Pangea ; 225 canoro (alterwm 


ο 3. m); 227 entxa ; 229 uix dum. 
presto; 231 fronde (fronte Baehrensii est 
error typographicus). et fulgent; 234 phebeio 
territur ; 235 iuuenum questus hasta (linea 
expunctum) stola ; 237 iam dudum. ‘reclinis 
(1. m. -uis 2. m.); 240 insigni. taeda ; 242 
nosce ; 244 strinxit; 248 entea; 250 prae- 
cipui; 252 choo. philetes; 255 thomis ; 
261 duscisque ; 262 uindum ; 264 sulpureis ; 
266 Heia; 267 legant; 268 decimum ; 
272 Formarit. 


ἯΙ, 
Idem titulus ae Baehr. 


2 insertog ; 5 Syrius ; 9 Ipsa manu tenera 
tecum scripsisse ; 10 Tune; 11 comis. relin- 
quit (n linea eapunctum ; corr. 2. m.). honor- 
em; 12 discedere; 16 artemque; 19 umbra. 
undas ; 20 Ipsa autem; 23 habentes; 26 
fluuiorum optare ; 28 uictos ; ephoebo; 31 
calchida ; 32 fluuii ; 34 réquiescam ; 35 aura- 
tasne (n 2. m.). postes ; 37 nymphas ; 41 tota ; 
42 Mox. nigros mutantia murmura ; 44 ripis ; 
48 uiua “labor ‘modis; 52 omina; 53 nec 
opinus; 57 ingentia; .62 et; ignaro; 63 
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ubi. amadyias; 68 An; 69 aetneos; 70 
anienem (prius n 2. m.); 71 arcano (6 2. m.). 
amictés; 74 recubat tiburnus; 75 sul- 


ο 
pureos; 76 egeriae. adiungere pheben ; 
78 lyceis; 79 tryintia; 86 Duluchiis; 87 
frygio; 89 Auia; 90 meditantur ; 91 prae- 
mitur; 92 genitor; 93 Diliciae. digressus ; 
94 gargeticus; 95 hyemes plyadumque ; 97 
si; 102 chelin tollis; 103 turbes; 108 


1 
spendente (1 2. m.); 109 detectus. 


IV. 
SOTERIA * RVTVLI * GALLICI. 


1 cloto; 2 astrea; 3 Conciliata redit 
(prima manus habuerat cadit); 4 et. diues ; 
6 tua (7. m.) tua (2. m.); 9 chohortes; 11 
leges. rogatae; 13 Certant. nosteque: 14 
Confremat; 15 manent; 18 Haut (7. m.: 
corr. eadem manus Aaut); 19 phebum; 23 
Quis. docto; 25 entea;, 26 piplea; 27 


u 
Pyrene. potius. hastus; 29 qué (0 2. m. ; 
marg. dextr. quom, muarg. sinistr. con), seu 
qua. arté; 31 lyeo; 34 quando; 37 riuu; 
40 ignare ; 49 fidit amori; 53 bissenis uix 
dum ; 59 apollineos sté ; 60 précidem (marg. 


2. m. pretium); 61 Progressusque. hune. 
epidaurea ; 62 alti; 63 ad orti; 64 Tendatis. 


ne; 65 laudauit iuppiter; 67 animam adeo 
breuiter atque; 68 permissaque; 71 quo- 
que; 72 exercita (prima manus est in fine 
uerbi mutata); 73 Occiduas primasque domos ; 
74 Permetuit; 75 retingi; 77 Me. perd 
(q 2 m.). pamphilia fugaci (linea ex- 
punctum) messes; 83 libici; 86 thrasy- 
mennus ; 88 poscebat ; 90 ueldae; 92 lectus ; 
94 rapiemus; 95 inclytus; 97 sonuisti 
(s 2. m.); 101 idea; 103 iungam (u 2. m.). 
benigne; 105 amfrisiaco. carpsit; 108 


oO 
Paenio (o 2. m.); 110 rupuerunt; 112 
aste; 113 Telefus hemonia nequae; 115 
coetus; 116 Sic; 117 tymbree. omnis; 
118 haeret; 120 Auguror. cénexa; 121 
cumba (1. m.; 2 m. mutat cymba) ; 
129 prestent. clytumna, 
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(Idem titulus.) 


1 élicona. chelis entea; 3 dimittimus | 


euhan; 4 fere. tegees honore; 10 cyatos 
atque 
et3 enumerare; 13 mitis; 14 uerecundo// 


clyo (1. m.; 2. m. clio); 15 auertite; 16 
redemite (7. m.; 2. m. mutat redimite). 
corimbis ; 17 nih tectae (linea expunctum) 


c 
nihil tectae; 18 amantes; 21 Salmagis. 
crebre cuidos; 22 caedat; 29 ura. nulli; 
34 charistos ; 35 oficis; 37 frigiae ; 38 lucen- 
tibus; 39 Quoque tiri niueas; 41 distruc- 
tum; 43 animoque. baeatas; 47 nussquam 
teumessa; 52 in fundum summo _ patet 


a 
omnis ab imo. ; 54 mollet; 55 per spicuum; 
56 echate; 58 pilas (7. m.) pylas (2. m.). 


h 
ubi; 59 ipocausta (7. m.), ypocausta (2. m.) ; 
61 dispiciet ; 64 Ingenio; 65 iam melius. 


VI. 
(Idem titulus.) 


3 Iam; 7 beatum; 8 parten; 9 mouebat 
(m 2. m.; 1. m. obtegitur); 10 uellaria; 11 


t 

Hune. profudi. marg. feous; 12 Quitquid ; 
13 *Idvmes (v 2. m.); 15 quo. aebosia 
cannos; 16 cadet; 17 gaioli luguntulique ; 


18 perustus; 20 pregnates ey δὼ; 24 
concudit serenam ; 25 iuppiter ; 29 in signis 
species decora ; 34 Ideos; 35 melior (m et 
superior pars litterae e sunt a 2. m.); 36 
insemel; 38 nescit; 41 uina (n 2. m.); 42 
annum; 43 nescitur (wel nascitur); 44 
Parui; 46 uocare; 48 in isti; 52 effugit ; 
53 Stat; 54 improbus; 55 ferrumque fasim ; 
59 globvm (v 2. m.); 60 uulnera conferunt 
(1. m.; £ oblegitur littera s secundae manus) ; 
61 quam; 67 Hic; 70 timentes; 71 Illic 
symbala (7. m.; e— 2. m.):; 74 sulpur; 77 
fasis; 84 liciiere (marg. licere); 85 Vix dum; 
89 Conlucet; 95 lycei; 96 tuaque; 100 
tibris. 

P PAPINI* STATII * SILVARVM * LIBER * 
PRIMVS * EXPL * INCIP * LIB‘ II * 
STATIVS * MELIORI * SUO * SALVTEM * 

2 hec; 4 altae; 5 epistola expectet; 6 
gratissima infantia; 8 non tibi; 9 sumy; 
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n 
11 iudico (n 2. m.) nequis ne quis; 13 super 
uacua; 14 honore; 21 docissimum; 24 


c 
accepto. Excludit; 25 rarissima (1 1. m.; 
ec est 2. m.); 26 consuleremus; 28 seius. 
exametros. 
I. 
(Idem titulus.) 


6 consero. plantus. mamis; 8 ab actis; 
11 ‘ut; 16 Iamque praeces (a linea expunc- 
tum); 17 Iam ne; 19 et enim. solemnia ; 
21 damnat; 27 uersa. tecumi; 28 diu; 


e 
30 iam; 34 tu; 36 Tam dudum; 38 
in 
ui’ luihine (marg. ‘potius limine’) ; 
n 
39 Hie (n 2. m.); 40 probitas ; 45 ubi nam ; 
A 


47 mixte; 48 Hybleis. mixta; 49 nouertae 
(ec 2. m.); 50 ad fingo; 51 et Baehrensii 
abest; 58 ferat. timentem (marg. ‘timendum 
potius’); 59 abui (-ui linea expunctum) ira ; 
61 pm (linea expunctum) rapina; 63 


c 
artis ; 64 atque; 66 umeros ; 67 fateor ; 68 
ο 
mest; 69 tante (o 2. m.). plus alter; 


u 
70 Fnnere (u 2. m.); 73 uariis (linea ex- 
punctum) phariis; 75 Quae sisti; 78 quae- 
rere (*quererere 2. m. im marg.). sed ; 


ο 
88 Tuque--+que ora (o 3. m.). prima ; 
84 animus; 87 connexis; 89 hemonium ; 
5 
90 senior; 91 claro; 94 caesaret (s 2. 


u 
m.); 99 patris; 104 innctas; 110 Sine 
(u 2. m.). pelestris; 111 amyclea; 112 


mu t 8 
mntare (mu οὐ t 2. m.); 113 Aleidet (s 2. 


m.). gratus amittu; 116 Fregisset. talia ; 
117 Meonium sine; 119 stipuere; 120 in 
fausta; 123 et. infigere; 125 ad surgens 


mi 
sed. mxta (mi 2. m.); 128 Cum; 129 
herus. (ἢ linea expunctum) leuis ; 130 augusta 
telas. lacerna; 131 sinus; 132 leges; 136 


deerat ; 138 angues ; 140 procne; 143 ad hoc 


(vne 2. m.) in sanos; 145 et (e 2. m.) 
frigiis ; 147 luno; 148 po (linea expunctum) 
tamen; 151 Reliquias; 152 Ex audit; 158 
mesto; 159 rogus; 161 palam est uidique 


(1. τι. quam mutat 2. m. iactique); 162 
comans (7. m.; quam mutat 2. m. comam) ; 


164 exous ; 168 tu re; 169 barbaris (7. m. ; 
quam mutat 2, m. -vs); 170 Dum modo; 
172 lambis; 174 mesta (2. m. inseruit o, ut 
moesta fieret.). ; 175 fle®; 176 moluius; 178 
ac uoce ; 179 isthamacos prolatus ; 180 im- 
posita. palemon (6 2. m. contegit id quod 1. 
m. erat.) ; 182 ofelten ; 183 desistere (.. 2. 
m.); 185 adsurgentibus hidris; 186 ciimbae ; 


5 
187 ad usta; 188 accendisse (5 2. m.); 189 


uirgo (a 2. m.); 190 est ne; 191 effigies. 
blessi ; 194 lethei ; 196 adgnouit ; 197 tanto 
(1. m.; 2. m. mutat tacito) ; 201 blessi; 204 
Helysii. multasque; 205 Porsit. optunso ; 
212 populus; 216 implacido; 219 eacus 
umbris; 221 cecae; 222 fatis; 223 meruitue; 
229 nam Buehrensii abest. 


If. 
(Idem. titulus.) 


2 tirrhenae ; 5 uritur (7. m. quae errorem 
suum priorem obleuit) ; prelis; 12 longarum 
(longarqm Baehrensii est error typographicus); 
15 unum; 19 Nympha; 21 unde; 23 solo; 


ν 
34 ephires ; 35 lyceo; 36 elicon (v 2. m.); 
38 sedet ; 39 Femonoe. meos (7. m.; corr. 


2. m, mevs) ; 40 allies 44 lociue ; 47 uegat 
(1. m.; corr. 2. m. n-); 60 me tymnei. una ; 
62 sequuntur; 63 s (linea expunctum) 
referam. iaeraeque (7. m.; mutat 2. m. c-) ; 
64 appellei; 66 Phydiacae; 67 policliteo 
(1. m.; corr. 2. m. poly-); 78 nessis ; 79 
euboea; 81 et; 82 liman; 83 Una. dietis; 
85 delecta; 86 quot; 87 quot mesta 
frygiae; 90 amyclei. lygurgi; 93 spectare 
charystos ; 94 calchidicas ; 95 grata. grata ; 
100 lyeo; 105 midamque (7. m.; mutat 
2. m. nudamque) ; 108 mutes (m. est 2. m.) ; 
109 tyrintia ; 110 Aula, isti; 111 therapnei 
placent ; 113 gargeticus; 118 rapidi; 120 
delfines; 122 eufrate. diademate; 124 
terent ; 125 tuto; 126 refelles; 127 dubio ; 
138 Ac; 139 iactantur; 142 dimittere ; 
143 Discite; 147 longae praecordia curae 
(uno uersu); 148 uestere; 151 auidique ; 
153 deo (1. m.; sed prior lectio deleta est). 
coherent ; 154 docuit. 
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(Idem titulus,) 


1 opacet ; 3 curuata ; 9 et; 10 foloen. δῦ 
(marg. 1. m. hiiec); 14 celica tecta; 19 
cénubia (7 est 2. m.); iam iam; 22 auen- 


tineque; 23 Penituit; 25 petus ; 27 
fharetra; 29 leuamque; 31 diem; 38 
bromium ; 59 Primeuam ; 43 memorabile ; 
45 decliuis; Baehrensii et abest.; 47 dura; 
49 benigne; 50 tutabor (prius t 2. m.); 
53 animata; 68 Incorruptae ; 69 secrete ; 
74 helisia ; 77 reuiresset. blessi. 


ἂν. 
(Idem titulus.) 


c 

2 solers. psittate; 4 Externa (r 2. m.). in 
isti ; 6 Errantemque (-rr- 2. m.) ; 7 ad fatus ; 
9 phaetontia; 10 cygni (cuuda litterae y 
haud ita distincta est); 12 Codnexusque ; 
14 quaerulae iam sponte; 15 augusti ; 
17 phoebeius (ἃ 2. m.); 21 quaeritur; 27 
fasidis ; 28 tmenti (v 2. m.); 31 Hunc; 
32 dilectae ; 37 Scandet. foenix. 


(Idem titulus.) 


1 monstrata; 5 praedae (secundum e linea 
expunctum); 6 Incertasque; 10 ceco; 12 
clausas. portas ; 13 placidi timuere ; 16 Ac ; 
23 requirit ; 24 solacia ; 25 mesti; 26 caderet 
(1. m.; -eres 2. m.); 28 librasque in; 30 
Unius (iu 2. m.), leoonis. 


VI. 


CONSOLACIO * AD * FLAVIUM * VRSVM 
DE AMISSIONE PVERI * DELICATI, 


1 minus (mary. nimis); 3 pignera. acce- 
dere; 5 mesta; 6 ad te. at; 8 quia; 10 
genus vrse (vr 2. m.); 11 stémate iuncto ; 
12 Libertas ; 13 diesque ; 14 hominem genus 
heu mihi ; 15 vrse (vr 2. m.); 16 sibi que ; 
17 quis nam; 19 molosi; 20 marone; 21 
habitusque ; 29 adsueta; 31 thethis; 33 
hemoniae ; 39 qualis; post ; 40 toruaque ; 
42 bellis iam casside uisu ; 43 Parthenopeus. 
herrore ; 45 ledeo; 47 adprobat ; 48 undie 
notae mentis ; 50 potasse queam. uolentem ; 
54 hemonium. et Baehrensit abest; 55 


cecopriamque ; 57 eumelus (prius e 2. m.) ; 

58 causas; 62 Ructassent. uesuuina ; 64 ager. 

thibridis ; 67 Cretaque fere (fere linea ex- 

punctum) eyreneque ; 70 carmen ; 71 tempta- 


1 
bat; 73 ramnusia (ἢ 2. m.); 74 nitorem (n 


2.m.); 75 sublimus (i 2. m.); 77 et. mor- 
temque ; 78 carpsitque (inferior pars litterae 
pest 2. m.). adunea (n est 2. m.) ; 79 quinta. 
fossoros (1 m. ; 2 m. fosf-). hora ; 81 Fylete. 
durumque; 82 saeuius; 83 tibi; 90 quo 
tibi sestia; 93 ituat quid (marg. ‘hic 
melius quin’); 99 Helisiam clarosque ; 100 
illic ; 101 uernales ; 103 pileton ; 104 habi- 
ture ; 105 amori. 


VII. 
GENETHLIACON * LYCANI* AD * OPPIAM. 


2 isthimae ; 3 concitauit ; 8 paan. euhan- 
tiae; 9 nouate (o 2. m.); 14 pater (2. m. 
mutat patet) aut; 18 dirte (2 m. dirce). 
citheron; 29 betica; 31 plusquam; 34 
betis; 35 Betim; 48 frygum; 49 tardi; 
53 exeris; 55 Laudas; 58 In gratus; 60 
fulminibus ; 62 Huc; 63 Iucunda. allocu- 
tione ; 66 farsalica ; 67 Quo ; 72 sepulchrum ; 


n 
79 Quid (n 2. m.). loquor; 81 nitorem 
(secunda pars litterae n 2. m.); 82 tedis 
genitalibus ; 86 sequitur 83; tune weniunt 
84, 85 ; 85 decore ; 87 hymeneon ; 90 festa ; 
93 Signatum ; 95 Augusto. sepulchro; 96 
praementis (a linea expunctum) ; 101 laethen ; 
103 solacia. sepulchris ; 105 decidentes (ce 2. 


m.); 108 leuatum ; 110 dispicis, sepulchra ; 
112 helisii; 113 farsalica; 116 Tu; 117 
Nescis ; 120 Ad sis; 121 silicentum; 128 
solacia uana; 131 mortes; 132 genitalis ; 


ery 
134 lassimae (cry widetur esse a 2. m., puncta 
Im.) ; 135 Quitquid. 


SILVARV 
INCIPIT * LIBER ΠῚ 
STATIVS * POLLIO * SVO * SALVTEM. 


5 haec ; 7 temeranté (marg. temeritatem) ; 


a 
10 penetrali; 16 splendissimum (di widetur 
A 


io 
esse ὦ 2, m.); 17 iucundissimum (io- 2. m.). 
mecium ; 19 claudi; 21 ligu (linea expunc- 
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tum) lugeret. quod amarissimum ; 22 Ieri- 
nus; 24 quoscumque (marg. quis ci). 


I. 
(Zdem titulus.) 

1 tyrinthie ; 6 tedis; 7 oetea; Stu ne; 9 
Luminis; 13 Ad sparsum. dimiss ; 15 quae 
nam ; 16 ditasit (marg. ditauit). tirione ; 17 
lira ; 18 augusti (7. m.: 2. m. ang-) bisseno ; 
19 Longeuum. attulit artes ; 20 atque prae- 
termissum supra linea adscriptum est; 24 
euristia ; 27 frige ; 30 ueniees (secundum e 
linea expunctum) (sic 2. m.; 1. m. habet 
uemees) ; 31 Tracia ; 34 artus. faretrae ; 36 
Lustratumque umeris; 37 achanto; 41 
thiasis ; 43 Thespius; 44 cestibus ; 48 dolores; 
49 quae nam ; 60 ethateidas ; 66 Assiduae ; 
67 floresi; 69 Augustasque. adsuetaque. 
grauatis; 72 at; 73 Immaduit; 75 nim. 
phae; 78 supernae; 86 coitusque; 91 


e 
menta ; 94 imtantia; 100 oras; 101 nim- 
phas; 108 aetherius; 110 ambo (7. m. 
5 


corr. 2. m. vmbo); 111 umquam. exeus ; 
A 


117 cum scripta formatur imagine tela ; 118 
cedere ; 120 umida; 121 Proctectura (primum 
e linea expunctum); 125 tirinthius; 126 
bipenni (-nn- 2. m.); 128 capre; 132 egida 
celat ; 136 tirinthius; 138 dignus ; 140 piseus; 
141 cirrhae ; 143 nemees ; 144 puniceis (wel 


v 
(pumeeis) ; 145 -que abest ; umentibus ; 146 
palestras ; 149 limo numemque ; 150 frigio- 
que. graias; 151 Addisces; 155 dignaty ; 
156 zephiros ; 157 libicas, palestras; 158 
super sunt; 162 hic; 163 bacchathus; 164 
ipse. ordo MS est 171, 174, 172, 173 (marg. 
corr. positis ὁ ante 174, a ante 172, b ante 


v 
173) ; 178 umeris ; 180 templi:- (seewndum i 
lines exyunctum); 182 argu>. 186 stiga. 
aetherii. 


Il. 
PROPEMPTICON * MECIO * CELERI. 


4 leuis ; 10 Obalii; 11 longae; 15 sedera 
(1. m.; 2. m. corr. i); 17 foeta; 19 qua; 24 
uiua; 25 giro; 28 zephiris; 30 explorent 
primos. arte molorchos ; 35 protheus; 37 
Glaucas, adlabitur ; 39 palemon ; 40 Annne ; 


43 mundi; 44 at; 46 zephiro; 47 super 
natet; 49 Laeta paraetoniis adsignet ; 55 
augustum ; 56 Saeuus 6 puppi ; 59 At tamen. 
60 nisi iam carina (secundum a werbi carina 
2. m.; currente Baehrensii abest); 61 et 
abscisum ; 63 hiantes; 68 augustos; 75 
Audebant ; 81 Quaque. nostris (secundum s 
linea expunctum) ; 83 Quos ue; 84 facilis; 85 
caribdis; 95 Et si; 96 foenix; 97 thym- 
breaque ; 98 aridae (linea expunctum) atridae ; 
100 Numquam ; 101 furoneis ; 105 palestin- 
asque; 109 coercent; 111 therapnei; 112 
letheus ; 114 foenix; 115 uili; 117 adhe- 
mathios ; 118 hybleo; 119 Agniferamque. 
blando qua qua mersa ueueno; 121 assirias 
c (linea expunctum) sedes; 123 armis; 
124 numine; 125 giro; 128 discedere ; 
129 Ac; 1382 lira; 133 vumeris. ordo 
MS 135, 134. (marg. habet ὃ ante 135, et a 
ante 134); 134 Incumbens. nonus; 136 
eufraten ; 137 babilonis. zeuma; 138 qua. 
idymes ; 139 Qua praetiosa tiros. qua. suco ; 
140 uadis. primum ; 142 pelagis. 


III, 
CONSOLACIO * AD * CLAVDIVM * ETRVYSCVM. 


7 Cerue; 16 eacon ; 18 Leuiter implicitor ; 
21 nigrasque; 22 lethea; 23 Helysiae; 25 
et ; 27 Ter geminus ; 33 larguis (i linea ex- 
punctum) ; 40 gemim (fortasse gemini) ; et 
Baehrensii abest. ignem; 47 famulantur ; 
49 geruntur; 52 dulcibus; 56 Et; 57 
tirintius ; 61 Fonte. lilius; 64 gradu; 65 
Caesarium ; 66 herere. thybereia; 67 uix 
dum ; 68 uictiis ; 72 adfatu. tirannum ; 73 
Immanemque suis ut que; 76 merito sur- 
rexit inartus ; 77 demissus ; 78 transmittit ; 
82 adneptunia; 89 helberia; 93 lacede- 
monii; 96 nubibus; 98 uigilite animae 
que; 99 Exitus; 103 laquaearibus; 104 
1uultus; 105 igue monete; 111 etrusce; 
112 quaqua. nisu; 114 sibimet similis ἢ. 
g. m; 118 tiumpho; 119 quitquid; 124 
a; 130 tibi; 132 maternosque ; 134 fare- 
trae; 186 etrusca; 138 temperet; 140 
idymei; 141 et; 143 populos deduxit; 145 
celso. honore; 146 ottonis; 147 sme; 149 
adsuetus; 155 rependunt; 157 Errabit ; 
159 leuique; 164 longa; 167 haud; 168 
uictuis; 172 in exorabile; 173 mesti; 174 


7 pixide ; 26 sedere (linea expunctum) secedere. 
an- 
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moderantur ; 176 Thereos ; 179 Sum mouet. 
periuria ; 180 egea; 182 Adfatur. cui; 189 
miceneae. reuentia; 191 lichi; 193 stiga ; 
194 Tracius; 201 caerae ; 202 fuulum ; 204 
Ad fatusque. morituraque; 210 mestique 
sitiss. sepulchri ; 212 assirios; 214 tumul- 
tum ; 215 sancit ; 216 sepulchro. 


IV. 
CAPILLI * FLAVI * IERINI. 


5 conca; 9 fratres. lyei; 18 Iuppiter ; 
21 ericis ; 22 sy (linea expunctum) cignos ; 
26 egregie; 30 exumeris; 32 tu ne; 34 
procul procul absit; 39 iam; 40 cedet. 
lanius ; 43 adprensa ; 45 lenes; 47 ueFtres- 
que; 48 Euandi. orbis ; 52 indigitis; 53 
tedas ; 55 tirios; 57 gregres; 58 cristal- 
laque ; 61 continguere 68 illi; 70 Leuiter 
haud ; corpeus; 72 cithera; 75 solos; 77 
ma (linea expunctum) famulae; 80 dd; 84 
cedet. faucia nisu (secunda pars secundi u 
linea expuncta) ; 87 umerosque; 88 Adcur- 
runt ; 91 cadentes ; 92 citherea; 95 patris ; 
96 potentius ; 97 huc ; 99 Ac; 103 ore. an- 
nus ; 104 piliosque. 


V. 
VIA * DOMITIANA (sic ἢ). 

1 Quis. mesta; 5 in festo. ramnusia; 9 
interfectas ; 15 rapidi muleem; 16 damosi ; 
20 thiles ; 21 septem gemini caput ut pene- 
trabile; 22 Hortarere. et enim; 24 in- 
senium ; 25 Intantum ; 28 premo ter. feren- 
tem ; 29 comes ; 32 lirae. doleres; 34 totas- 
que in murmure ; 37 stigias ; 38 letheos ; 44 
perusus ; 45 graias heroidas ; 46 iliacos ; 48 
egiale. melibia; 49 seui. menada; 50 uic- 
tamque ; 55 “recedit corde; 56 penetrabili- 
bus ; 57 intracia ; 58 Alcione neruos. philo- 
melia ; 59 Circuuut ; 60 teuet ; 61 pulchre ; 
63 animaeque; 64 chelin. petit; 68 Non 


v 
ne. citherea; 70 toro. tedas; 72 uesuinus ; 
74 hic ; 75 mundi ; 80 dioneae. columbae ; 81 
trace; 82 libre; 84 imbelle; 86 peracti ; 
90 Templaque innumeris; 93 litus; 94 
grata ; 97 Entea. sibillae ; 100 Theleboum- 
que; 101 farus; 102 lieo; 104 Deuarum- 
que. stauiasque ; 105 amores ; 107 adstrinx- 
it ; 110 uenisicarissima. 
P PAPINI * STATII * SILVARVM * LIBER * 
ΠῚ * EXPLIC * INCIP * LIBER * IIIT’ 


STATIVS * MARCELLO * SVO *‘ SALVTEM. 
A. Souter. 


(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON PROPERTIUS IIL, IV. 


Corpora disponens mentem non ‘uidit in 
arte 
recta animi primum debuit esse uia.—iii. 5, 9. 
That uidit in arte is corrupt many editors 
have seen, We have hardly any accounts of 
the creation of man by Prometheus to help 
us to a restoration, and Hor. Od. i. 16, 13, 
really sheds no light on the passage. 
Following the lead given by disponens in 
line 9, and primum in line 10, I suggest 
corpora disponens mentem non diuidit ante. 


(It is of course also possible to retain the 
last word of the line as given in the MSS. 
reading dividit arte.) 
sunt Agamemnonias testantia litora curas 
qua tnotat Argynni poena minantist aquae. 
hoc twuene amisso classem non soluit Atrides 
pro qua mactata est Iphigenia mora. 
iii. 7, 21. 


Here again we have to interpret an 
obscure legend mainly by the help of the 
context. The relevant points of the legend 
in Athenaeus xiii. 603 D (quoted by Roth- 
stein) are that Argynnus was drowned, that 
Agamemnon honoured him with a tomb and 
shrine; and we gather from the words of 
Propertius that Agamemnon was so anxious 
to find the body and perform the rites duly 
that he delayed the Greek fleet for the 
purpose. Argynnus thus forms a strong 
contrast to the shipwrecked and unburied 
Paetus. I should fasten on poena in line 22 
as the source of the corruption, and read 
there Argynnus, praeda. After praeda had 
gone into poena, Argynnus was pretty sure 
to go into Argynni. (Some MSS., Postgate’s 
A, read Argiwum poena, a reading probably 
due to the feeling that punishment of 
Argynnus is not to the point.) Next, the 
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Florentine MS. (F) has notat corrected into 
natat. There seems to be reason for thinking 
that the corrections in F have some in- 
dependent authority. This may be quoted 
then as some ground for reading natat here ; 
and it may be remarked that in iii. 12, 32 
only the MS. N has preserved the true 
reading natasse against notasse. There now 
only remains the correction (probable,though 
not perhaps absolutely necessary) of minantis 
into morantis ; and the line becomes 


qua natat Argynnus, pracda morantis aquae. 


quam multa ante meis cedent sermonibus 
horae, 
dulcia quam nobis concitet arma Venus 1 


iii, 20, 19. 


I suggest meris for meis, which seems 
pointless. 


As regards iv. 1, it may save trouble in 
the future if it is recognized that it really 
consists of three poems, or fragments of 
poems, which should be separated: (A) vv. 
1-56, (B) vv. 57-70, (C) vv. 71-150. (Lines 
87 and 88 seem to me not to belong to the 
poem at all; but I cannot form any theory 
of their origin.) 

(A) is an early portion of the poem on 
the Origines of Rome, for which poems 2, 4, 
9, and 10 of this book were written. 

(B) is a sketch of a prelude to this work. 
But it was left unfinished, and possibly the 


lines were left unarranged by Propertius 
himself. The order in which they seem 
naturally to come is : 


69. Sacra diesque canam et cognomine prisca 
locorum : 
has meus ad metas sudet oportet equus. 
67. Roma, faue, tibi surgit opus, date candida 
ciues 
omina, et inceptis dextera cantet auis. 
57-66. munere namque pio conor disponere 
uersus, etc. 


(C) ispractically an apology for abandoning 
the work, for which he felt himself unsuited, 
put into the mouth of the astrologer 
Horops. It seems to have been written 
before the death of Cynthia, but after he 
had broken off relations with her. 


nan mihi quo Poenis ttet purpura fulgeat 
ostro, 
crystallusque meas ornet aquosa manus ? 
iv. 3, 51. 


So N. Other MSS. give ¢ibi for te, and 
tuas for meas in the pentameter. Postgate 
reads with Housman nwne for te (or ὁ). 
We may also get a good sense by reading 
tua. A wife, writing to an absent husband, 
might well speak of ‘twa purpura,’ ‘tua 
erystallus’ in writing of things that he had 
given her. 

E. 8. THompson. 


CATULLUS 31, 14. 


In the October number of this Review 
(p. 360), Prof. Sonnenschein revives Prof. 
Tyrrell’s (on Mil. 194) interpretation of domi 
‘of one’s own’: in which I cannot follow him. 
Excepting in Plautus, it seems doubtful 
whether domi means anything but ‘at 
home,’ Certainly both in Civ. ad, Att. x. 
14, 2 and Juv. xiii. 57 this, the natural 
meaning of the word, gives good sense. 
And in this line of Catullus I think the 
word means ‘at my home.’ Further Prof. 
Sonnenschein writes: ‘I wish it were possible 
to retain the guogue of the MSS... . Could 
not some epithet beginning with a vowel be 
suggested to follow quoque?’ This is a 
little discouraging, as the very word required, 
Jtalae, has been suggested and printed by me 


in the text of my edition (Lawrence and 
Bullen, 1893). /talae, I am convinced, is 
right, especially as it gives additional point 
to domi. I wrote in my note: ‘ Return to 
his home [domi ep. 1. 9 labore fessi venimus 
larem ad nostrum|, to the Italy that he loves, 
is the keynote of the poem ; thus the epithet 
Italae is quite appropriate.’ Read 


gaudete uos quoque Italae lacus undae, 
ridete, quidquid est domi cachinnorum. 


‘ Rejoice too, ye Italian waters of the lake. 
Laugh with all the smiles my home can 
yield.’ 

S. G. Owen. 
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TWO EDITIONS OF SOPHOCLES. 


. Sophocles. The Text of the Seven Plays. 
Edited with an introduction by R. C. 
Jeps. Cambridge, at the University Press, 
1897. 5s. 

2. Sophoclis Tragoediae. Edited by R. Y. 

TyrrELL. London: Macmillan & Co., 

Ltd., 1897 (The Parnassus Library of 

Greek and Latin Texts). 5s. 


Tuis ‘ Textausgabe’ of Sophocles is not the 
least of Prof. Jebb’s contributions to the 
author he has made his own. It might be 
thought that after that classic commentary, 
that translation, and those introductions 
and excursus, well known to all of us, and 
to the younger of us by heart, a one-volume 
text with a brief apparatus criticus hardly 
claimed notice. But Sophocles has been 
singularly slow in reaching that definitive 
form—a modern text with readings beneath, 
and no explanations—which marks the end 
of one critical effort upon an author and 
stimulates the next. To the working 
student who desires to be ‘alone 
with his author,’ Prof. Jebb has given a 
long-needed benefit, and to such a reader 
this single volume is in some senses more 
useful than the eight of which it is the 
concentrated fruit. 

The book is admirably arranged and pro- 
duced. The text is essentially the same as 
that of the larger edition. The apparatus 
gives the readings of the MSS. with some 
fulness ; conjectures are admitted with a 
more jealous hand. If we compare the book 
with the first volume of Wecklein’s 
Aeschylus, and no more serious compliment 
can be paid it, one notices that in several 
points the German book is the superior 
critical instrument. Wecklein gives the 
scholia beneath the text, Prof. Jebb omits 
them. The scholia are a most essential part 
of the Sophoclean apparatus ; Prof. Jebb’s 
reader must therefore provide himself with 
Pappageorgius. But the arguments and the 
anonymous prefatory matter are not here 
either, and these Pappageorgius also omits. 
The reader, therefore, to start fair and with 
all the evidence in hand, must lay in some 
older and bulkier edition. The dramatis 
personae also wear a suspicious look ; they 
possess variants, and should have them 
stated. I suspect the Cambridge Press of 
being responsible for these omissions ; the 
British publisher, like the British cook, is 
ever eager to sacrifice the essential elements 


of a book or a plat to please the eye of the 
general reader or the uneducated guest. 
The space that scholia and arguments would 
have taken is ill occupied by 45 pages of 
preface, attractive indeed and written with 
full mastery, but accommodated to a juvenile 
audience, and minced small even for them. 
Surely the biographies of scholars, the in- 
formation about the meaning and history of 
the phrase ‘ Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana,’ 
the real name of Aldus, and most of the 
palaeography, have a very loose connection 
with such a scientific and finely-edged tool 
as this volume. If in a second edition, which 
cannot fail to be soon called for, some of 
these defects were remedied, the book 
already so excellent would make a fair bid 
for perfection. 

Prof. Tyrrell’s text is smaller and more 
pocketable than Prof. Jebb’s, but the pub- 
lishers have penalised it with a soft paper 
which does not take ink, their own peculiar 
black type, unaesthetic and unhistorical, 
and two very inadequate representations 
of mythological characters upon the cover. 
There is no apparatus, and one need not 
look for scholia, though the arguments 
indeed are given. The text is preceded 
by 25 pages of vivacious girding at 
‘Germans,’ and a string of critical sugges- 
tions. The editor's well-known genius has 
found surprising scope in his well-worked 
author. I give a selection of his conjec- 
tures, many of which are as convincing as 
simple, while all deserve consideration. 

O.T. 539 κοὐκ retained with the MSS. 877 
ἀπότομον <ad\p’>, which is certainly better 
than Schnelle’s dzorpordrav. O.C. 278 
μοίρας... μηδαμῆς for the MS. μοίραις μηδαμῶς. 
547 for the too celebrated καὶ γὰρ ἄλλους 
ἐφόνευσα καὶ ἀπώλεσα Prof, Tyrrell reads κἄμ᾽ 
ἐφόνευσ᾽ ἀλαὸς καὶ ἀπώλεσα; a bold and 
interesting attempt, and at least as likely 
as the curiously mechanical and unattrac- 
tive καὶ yap ἂν ois ἐφόνευσ᾽ ἔμ᾽ ἀπώλεσαν of 
Mekler. 590 ἀλλ᾽’ εἶ θελόντων γ᾽ for ἀλλ᾽ εἰ 
θέλοντ᾽ ἄν γ᾽, again bold and ingenious. 
702 od veapds οὐδὲ γηράς | σημαίνων, for γήραι, 
thus dispensing with the conjecture συνναίων 
for the excellent word σημαίνων. This 
appears to me almost palmary, since for 
ynpas =ynpat plenty of palaeographical evi- 
dence can be found. 1036 ἐνθάδ᾽ ὧν for 
ἐνθάδ᾽ ὧν very probably. 1164 σοὶ φησὶν 
αὐτὸς ἐς λόγους αἰτεῖν μολών | ἐλθεῖν for σοὶ 
φασὶν αὐτὸν ἐς λόγους ἐλθεῖν μολόντ᾽ | αἰτεῖν. 
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The change to the singular and nominative 
and the transposition of the infinitives is 
slighter than it looks, while Vauvillier’s 
μόνον, the alternative, is unmotived. 1220 θέ- 
Aovros is kept (as masce.) against the 
certainly very bad δέοντος of Reiske. 
1452 χρόνος ἐπεὶ μὲν ἕτερα MSS. Hartung’s 
στρέφων lacks any graphical justification, 
and should never have been accepted ; Prof. 
Tyrrell’s ἐπιών, if not absolutely certain as 
to sense, is infinitely better. 1584 τὸν ne 
βιότον for τὸν dei, very attractive and 
ingenious. 1756 Prof. Tyrrell reading τύμ- 
Bov θέλομεν προσιδεῖν αὐταὶ | πατρός. ἀλλ᾽ οὐ 
κεῖσε μολεῖν θεμιτόν, drops indeed ἡμετέρου 
but keeps the much more valuable words 
κεῖσε μολεῖν Which the ordinary arrange- 
ments acrifices. Antig. 452 οὐ τούσδ᾽ for the 
MS. οἱ τούσδ, a great improvement on the 
ordinary τοιούσδ᾽. 613 sq. the words οὐδὲν 
ἕρπει θνατῶν βιότῳ ἐκτὸς ἄτας are taken to be 
the νόμος itself, πάμπολυς (for πάμπολις) 
being parenthetical. The imagination im- 
plied in this view of a hackneyed passage is 
equal to the invention of ye above. 966 sq. 
mapa δὲ κυανεαῖν πελάθων διδύμας ἁλὸς | 
ἀκταῖς βοσπορίαισιν ὁ Θρῃκῶν ἄξενος for 
κυανέων πελάγεων πετρῶν | διδύμας ἁλὸς ἀκταὶ 


βοσπόριαι. . Trach. 660 πανάμερος (-- πανή-. 
μερος ‘calm’) with the MSS. For πανίμερος 
the vulg. there seems no _ justification. 
Philoct. 782 ἀλλὰ δέδι᾽ very neatly for ἀλλὰ 
δέδοικ᾽ which is unmetrical. 1092 αἱ θῆραι 
δ᾽ ἄνω again very neatly for εἴθ᾽ αἰθέρος ἄνω. 
1131 sq. τὸν ἡρακλείῳ [αθλῳ τῷδε σοὶ [οὐκέτι 
χρησόμενον for τὸν ἡράκλειον | ἄθλιον ὧδε σοὶ | 
οὔποτε χρησόμενον ; the dative is less violent 
than Erfurdt’s ἄρθμιον. 1149 φύγδα for 
φυγᾷ (unuetrical), thus avoiding Jebb’s 
rearrangement. Ajax. 406 φίλοις δὲ τοῖσδ᾽ 
ὁμοῦ γέλως for φίλοι τοῖσδ᾽ ὁμοῦ πέλας. 
809 συμπαθεῖν for συμμαθεῖν. 885 ποταμῶν 
θεὰ (or νύμφα) ἔνυδρος for ποταμῶν ἴδρις ; 
again a word (ἴδρις) commonly left out is 
saved. 

Prof. Tyrrell professes a general agreement 
with Prof. Jebb, but he has accepted with 
some liberality the creations of other 
scholars. I must protest against Beller- 
mann’s ὁπλίζεται (for ἕξεται) Antig. 351. 
Prof. Housman contributes some conjectures ; 
the more important are O.T. 1494 τοῖσιν οἷς 
γόνοισιν for τοῖς ἐμοῖς γονεῦσιν, 1505 μή ode 
δὴ παρῇς for μή σφε παρίδῃς. O.C. 133 πρί- 


ovres for ἱέντες. 
T. W. ALLEN. 


HUDE’S EDITION OF THUCYDIDES’ HISTORIES. 


Thucydidis Historiae, ad optimos codices 
denuo ab ipso collatos, recensuit Dkr. 
Carotus Hupe. Tomus prior: libri 1.--ἶν. 
Teubner. 1898. 10 Mk. 


Most English Hellenists already know Dr. 
Hude’s work—the learning, the accuracy, 
the remarkable linguistic skill which he has 
brought to bear on the text of Aristotle, 
Thucydides and other authors. Not so 
many perhaps could answer the question, 
Who is Dr. Hude? It may be of interest, 
then, to state that Karl Hude is a school- 
master at Copenhagen and editor of the 
Athenaeum of Denmark. He is still young, 
one from whom much more may be expected. 
Some years ago he received from the Danish 
government the equivalent of a travelling 
fellowship ; and this stipend combined as it 
was with the right to provide a substitute, 
has enabled him to visit the libraries that con- 
tain all the chief manuscripts of Thucydides. 
These MSS. he has collated with great care 
and exactness; and the result is that he 
has laid all future editors of Thucydides 


under a heavy obligation. I have no doubt 
that Dr. Hude’s collations are final. He 
has in addition collected a vast number of 
Testimonia, and he has ransacked many tons 
of conjectures. How many felicitous con- 
jectures he has made himself, it is scarcely 
possible to imagine ; but I hope I shall not 
betray a secret when I say that the printer 
of the ‘tidskrift’ looks to its editor to fill 
up the little vacant spaces of that periodical 
with ‘little conjectures’ of his own. Not 
all the ‘little conjectures’ are convincing : 
but then they are never superfluous, and 
always exhibit the unusual linguistic ability 
of their author. 

It is here, however, that we come upon 
the only fault that seems to vitiate the 
new text. The editor has, I think, admitted 
too many conjectures into the text itself. 
I venture to give an instance of his ex- 
cessive partiality to guess-work, as it hap- 
pens to affect myself. In ii. 58, 2 all MSS. 
show ἐπιγενομένη yap ἡ νόσος ἐνταῦθα δὴ πάνυ 
ἐπίεσε τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους. Dr. Hude has printed 
for ἐπιγενομένη wy conjecture ἐπινεμομένη ; 
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_ and this circumstance emboldens me to say, 


in spite of Herwerden’s objections, that my 
suggestion is very probably right. But if 
I were editing a Teubner text, I should not 
place ἐπινεμομένη above the critical appara- 
tus. But, after all, with so complete an 
apparatus, a tendency to excessive sub- 
jectivity matters little: and in view of the 
immense advance that this edition marks, 
this, its one blemish, is of trifling moment. 

To the text of the Histories, Hude has pre- 
fixed a revised text of the Lives. The MSS. 
of these biographical notices are very poor, 
and Hude has made many good conjectures. 
Perhaps the most startling and not the least 
convincing is the brilliant μνῆσιν ποιεῖται for 
the meaningless νήσους ποιεῖ or οἰκεῖ of § 49 
(ἔνθα τὰ τῆς σωφροσύνης αὐτοῦ νήσους οἰκεῖ, τὰ 
δ᾽ ἄλλα οὐκ ἀκριβοῖ)δ. The preceding section 
stands thus: οὐ γὰρ ἐπετήδευσε (ὃ Θ.) τοῖς 
ἄλλοις ταὐτὸν συγγραφεῦσιν οὐδὲ ἱστορικοῖς .. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐκεῖνοι μὲν οὕτως, τῷ συγγραφεῖ δ᾽ οὐκ 
ἐμέλησε πρὸς τέρψιν τῶν ἀκουόντων, ἀλλὰ πρὸς 
ἀκρίβειαν τῶν μανθανόντων γράφειν. καὶ γὰρ 
ὠνόμασεν ἀγώνισμα τὴν ἑαυτοῦ συγγραφήν. 
πολλὰ γὰρ τῶν πρὸς ἡδονὴν ἀπέφυγε. In this 
passage I have no doubt that the sentence 
καὶ yap . . συγγραφήν should be read as a 
parenthesis ; and ἑαυτοῦ should, I think, be 
corrected into «ἐφ: ἑαυτοῦ. Moreover for 
τῷ συγγραφεῖ it is likely that «τούτῳ! τῷ 
συγγραφεῖ should be read: for though Thuc. 
is, of course, often called ὃ συγγραφεύς, it is 
not correct to speak thus of him when he is 
compared τοῖς ἄλλοις συγγραφεῦσιν. 

A little further on we have 6 δὲ συγγρα- 
eds οὗτος. . διὰ μὲν τὴν ἀνάγκην λέγει, διη- 
γεῖται δὲ μόνον εἰς γνῶσιν τῶν ἀκουόντων ἀφικ- 
νούμενος. For the last word H. conjectures 
ἀπιδόμενος. I should prefer ἀκριβολογούμενος. 
In §50 περὶ μὲν οὖν τοὺς μύθους τοιοῦτος, 
δεινὸς δὲ ἠθογραφῆσαι, καὶ ἐν μὲν τοῖς μέρεσι 
σαφής, ὑπὸ δὲ τὴν σύνταξιν ἐνίοτε. . ἄδηλος 
εἶναι δοκῶν. It is obvious that δοκῶν ought 
to be δοκεῖ. In ὃ 51 πολυειδὴς δὲ ἐν τοῖς 
σχήμασι, τὰ πολλὰ καὶ τῶν Γοργίου μιμούμενος 
I would bracket the xaé. The next sentence 
is printed ὄψει γοῦν παρ᾽ αὐτῷ φρόνημα ΠΕερικ- 
λέους καὶ Κλέωνος οὐκ οἶδ᾽ 6 τι ἂν εἴποι τις, 
᾿Αλκιβιάδου νεότητα, Θεμιστοκλέους ἵπάντα. 
For πάντα we should probably read ἀπάτας. 

Id. ὃ 53 μέλει δὲ αὐτῷ... καὶ. . βραχύ- 
τητος συντάξευς" τὰ γὰρ πολλὰ τῶν πραγμάτων 
καὶ λέξει δείκνυται. The Latin version for 
the latter sentence is Nam saepe multae res 
vel unica voce declarantur. Either the Latin 
is quite wrong, or for καὶ λέξει we should 
read καὶ <jug> λέξε. But I have no con- 
fidence in the correction. 

In the ‘Anonymous Life’ ὃ 2 καὶ σὺν 


αὐτῷ διεφθάρησαν . . ὧν καὶ κατεοκάφησαν καὶ 
ai οἰκίαι, καὶ τὸ γένος τὸ μὲν διεφθάρη, τὸ δὲ 
ἄτιμον ἐγένετο, 1 propose [καὶ] αἱ οἰκίαι. In 
§ 3 of the same, Βρασίδας μὲν ἐνίκησεν αὐτόν, 
Κλέων δέ ἀπέθανεν. . βληθείς. οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ 
καὶ ὃ Βρασίδας τῆς νίκης αἰσθόμενος ἀπέθανε, 
καὶ ᾿Αμφίπολις ᾿Αθηναίων ἀπέστη, it seems clear 
that οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ. . ἀπέθανε forms a paren- 
thesis. In ὃ 4 οὗ γὰρ καιρὸς αὐτῷ κατειπεῖν 
᾿Αθηναίων ἐγένετο. . πολὺς ἐν τοῖς ἐγκλήμασι 
τοῖς ᾿Αττικοῖς ἐρρύη .. τὰς δὲ συμφορὰς ηὔξησε 
τὰς ᾿Αττικάς, ὅπου καὶ τὰς ἐν Σικελίᾳ, I would 
suggest τὰς ᾿Αττικὰς ὅπου «“καιρός;», καὶ τὰς 
ἐν Σ. 

Book i., c. 16 § 2 κατὰ γῆν δὲ πόλεμος, 
ὅθεν τις καὶ δύναμις περιεγένετο (Tournier for 
παρεγένετο), οὐδεὶς ξυνέστη. H. gives κἂν for 
καὶ with Siesbye. But ὅθεν . . περιεγένετο 
stands as an epithet to πόλεμος and really 
καὶ is as good as κἄν. 

c. 49 ὃ 23 ἦν τε ἡ ναυμαχία καρτερά, τῇ μὲν 
τέχνῃ οὐχ ὁμοίως, πεζομαχίᾳ δὲ τὸ πλέον προσ- 
φερὴς οὖσαι On this passage Herwerden 
remarks ‘ Non video quid faciat ars aut im- 
peritia ad majorem minoremve pugnae 
vehementiam. Expectabam fere τῇ μὲν 
τέχνῃ οὐχ ὁμοία ταῖς ὕοτεμον xré.’; and Mr. 
Forbes says ‘A battle could hardly be said 
to be καρτερὰ τέχνῃ. But perhaps this τέχνῃ 
is causal and co-ordinate with οὖσα, so that 
the rendering should be: ‘The naval battle 
was obstinate, in a less degree because the 
combatants were skilled in tactics, but 
rather because the engagement resembled a 
land battle.’ In every contest the connexion 
between καρτερία and τέχνη is acknowledged. 
There is probably, then, no necessity to alter 
οὐχ dpotws—for example—into οὐκ ἔχουσ᾽ 
ὁμοίως (sc. ναυμαχίᾳ). Steup is right in say- 
ing that οὐχ ὁμοίως is practically a simple 
negative; but it is meant to correspond 
with the τὸ πλέον that follows. 

6. 91, 1 τῶν δὲ Τάλλων ἀφικνουμένων καὶ 
σαφῶς κατηγορούντων ὅτι τευχίζεται κτὲ. 
Shilleto conjectured αὐτοπτῶν δὲ ἄλλων, van 
der Mey τῶν δὲ ἀεὶ ἀφ. It seems to me that 
a simpler conjecture is az’ ᾿Αθηνῶν for ἄλλων. 
There is no doubt that the sense is ‘ Persons 
who came from Athens to Sparta.’ 

c. 91 ὃ 4 εἰ δέ τι βούλονται Λακεδαιμόνιοι ἢ 
οἱ ξύμμαχοι, πρεσβεύεσθαι παρὰ σφᾶς ὡς πρὸς 
διαγιγνώσκοντας τὸ λοιπὸν ἰέναι τά τε σφίσιν 
αὐτοῖς ξύμφορα καὶ τὰ κοινά. By σφίσιν 
αὐτοῖς the Athenians are meant ; by τὰ κοινά 
the interests of Greece at large. As to the 
construction, the ordinary plan is to connect 
πρεσβεύεσθαι with βούλονται; but the order 
of the words from ὡς onwards then lacks 
justification, and the phrase εἴ τι βούλονται 
is more naturally taken as independent. 
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What we seem to require is ὡς πρὸς διαγιγ- 
νώσκοντας τὸ λοιπὸν ia εἶναι τά τε σφίσιν 
αὐτοῖς ξύμφορα καὶ τὰ κοινά, ‘to men who 
discerned that for the future their interests 
and the interests of Greece in general were 
similar.’ Whatever increased the power of 
Athens—it is argued—was of value to all 
the members of the alliance ; consequently 
the completion of the Athenian fortifications 
καὶ ἰδίᾳ τοῖς πολίταις καὶ ἐς τοὺς πάντας 
ξυμμάχους ὠφελιμώτερον ἔσεσθαι. The two 
sentences are well illustrated by c. 120, 1 
χρὴ yap τοὺς ἡγεμόνας τὰ ἴδια (i.e. the interests 
of the leaders) ἐξ ἴσου νέμοντας τὰ κοινὰ προσ- 
κοπεῖν, Where ἐξ ἴσου νέμειν is not ‘to give ἃ 
just share of attention,’ but ‘to give attention 
to them as being in agreement with (and not 
of greater importance than) the interests of 
the allies.’ This use oi ἴσος is seen in Soph. 
Trach. 1164 φανῶ δ᾽ ἐγὼ τούτοισι συμβαίνοντ᾽ 
ἴσα μαντεῖα καινά, τοῖς πάλαι ξυνήγορα. For 
the ἰέναι of our passage H. reads εἶναι, 

ce. 95,5 perhaps κατηγορεῖτο δὲ αὐτοῦ οὐχ 
ἥκιστα μηδισμὸὲ καὶ <TOA’> ΕΔάόκει 
σαφέστατον εἶναι. The parallel passages re- 
ferred to by Classen c. 127, 2 (see Steup 
there) and iii. 39, 3 are both doubtful. 

c. 118, 2 οἱ δὲ Λακεδαιμόνιοι. ὡς ἡσύχαζον 
τὸ πλέον τοῦ χρόνου, ὄντες μὲν καὶ πρὸ τοῦ μὴ 
ταχεῖς ἰέναι ἐς τοὺς πολέμους. The μή here is 
desperate, and Arnold conjectured οὐ for it. 
Surely the simplest correction is χρόνου, 
<vopil>ovres κτὲ., νομίζω being equal to 
εἴωθα. For this sentence we are to compare 
c. 132, 5 χρώμενοι τῷ τρόπῳ ᾧπερ εἰώθασιν és 
σφᾶς αὐτούς, μὴ ταχεῖς εἶναι .. βουλεῦσαί τι. 

6. 141 ὃ 2 τὰ δὲ τοῦ πολέμου καὶ τῶν ἑκατέ- 
ροις ὑπαρχόντων ὡς οὐκ ἀσθενέστερα ἕξομεν 
γνῶτε καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἀκούοντες. Mr. Forbes in- 
dicates the current view of this when he 
directs us to render ‘as to the prospects of 
the war, and as to our respective resources 
generally.’ But this version involves, as 
Herwerden points out, τὰ τῶν ἑκατέροις ὑπαρ- 
χόντων οὐκ ἀσθενέστερα ἕξομεν, and ἑκατέροις 
cannot properly be referred to ἕξομεν. This 
difhculty the editors avoid by saying that 
τὰ. ὑπαρχόντων 15 adverbial : but they over- 
look the fact that ἀσθενέστερα ought then to 
be an adverb ; de. it ought to be ἀσθενέστερον 
or τως (διαφερόντως καὶ τόδε [τῷδε Hude] 
ἔχομεν ii. 40). It cannot surely be main- 
tained that the sentence as it stands differs 
from iii. 82 ἀμείνους τὰς γνώμας ἔχουσι, and 
iv. 92 ἐπικινδυνοτέραν ἑτέρων τὴν παροίκησιν 
ἔχομεν, and vii. 77 τὰ ἐπιτήδεια βραχέα ἔχομεν, 
and 6. 77 of this very book ἄμεικτα τὰ .. 
νόμιμα ἔχετε, and so on. I therefore am led 
to believe that καὶ means ‘also’ here, and 
that τῶν ἑκατέροις ὑπαρχόντων belongs to καθ᾽ 


ἕκαστον ἀκούοντες. The construe is: ‘ when 
you hear also in detail the resources that 
belong to either side, know that the means 
of making war will not be weaker on our 
side.’ The καὶ is in point, because hitherto 
the speaker has contrasted only the conduct, 
or demands, of the two sides. The order of 
the words is not surprising when we take 
into account the emphasis that falls on the 
various parts of the sentence. 

Book II. ο. 16 § 1 τῇ δ᾽ οὖν ἐπὶ πολὺ κατὰ 
τὴν χώραν αὐτονόμῳ οἰκήσει [μετεῖχον] οἱ 
᾿Αθηναῖοι κτέ. Since publishing, Hude has 
proposed κατεχόμενοι for μετεῖχον, comparing, 
for the confusion of per and κατ viii. 72, 2. 
This fits in well with what follows. I had 
thought of οἰκήσει, per’ ἐκεῖνον οἱ ᾿Α. καὶ 
ἐπειδὴ ξυνωκίσθησαν κτὲ., ἐκεῖνος being, of 
course, Theseus. 

6. 41, 4 Πανταχοῦ δὲ μνημεῖα κακῶν τε 
κἀγαθῶν αἴδια ξυγκατοικίσαντες. It is strange 
that Hude did not think Herwerden’s καλῶν 
for κακῶν worthy of record. Is it really 
probable that Pericles would here play the 
Witch to the Manfred of the Athenian 
Demos 1-- 


“T know thee, and the powers which gave 
thee power ; 

I know thee for a man of many thoughts, 

And deeds of good and ill, extreme in 
both "-- 


or, again, that the sentiment of the line 
quae regio in terris nostri non plena laboris 
is really identical with the boast of the 
text? 

6. 52, 2 ἐν καλύβαις πνιγηραῖς ὥρᾳ ἔτους 
διαιτωμένων ὁ φθόρος ἐγίγνετο οὐδενὶ κόσμῳ, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ νεκροὶ ἐπ᾿’ ἀλλήλοις ἀποθνήσκοντες 
ἔκειντο καὶ ἐν ταῖς ὁδοῖς ἐκαλινδοῦντο καὶ περὶ 
τὰς κρήνας ἁπάσας ἡμιθνῆτες τοῦ ὕδατος ἀπορίᾳ. 
I do not know why Gertz’s proposal to 
bracket νεκροί is thought by H. worth re- 
cording while my suggestion that ἀποθνήσ- 
κοντες is a gloss on ἡμιθνῆτες and Stein’s 
“τε before ταῖς are to be passed over. 
However, Poppo says we must understand 
ἐπ᾽ ἀλλήλοις ἀποθνήσκοντες ἔκειντο-νεκροί. But 
the order οὗ νεκροί is intolerable and the in- 
ceptive ἀποθνήσκοντες would have to be 
changed into ἀποθανόντες. If then ἀποθνῃ- 
σκοντες is not to be moved with Oncken (cf. 
Croiset and Steup), it must be altered-— 
and, possibly, into ἀποσεσηπότες. 

c. 90, 1 ἔπλεον . . παρὰ (with CG for ἐπὶ) 
ἔσω [ἐπὶ] τοῦ κόλπου. So H., regarding ἐπὶ 

1 Stahl, to be sure, refers to the first fragment of 


Cailinus, but with all respect, that is a wholly dif- 
ferent use of θνήσκοντος, 
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as spurious with Kriiger. But compare 
Herod. 8, 18 δρησμὸν ἔσω és τὴν Ἑλλάδα. 
There are many passages in the book 
which like the above still require and will 
doubtless excite discussion. But, whatever 
be the verdict on isolated passages in Hude’s 
text, there can be but one opinion of the 
work as a whole. The book is essential to 


every student of Thucydides; and though 
the text may not become the standard fol- 
lowed in this country, there is no doubt that 
the apparatus criticus must in future be the 
criterion for all readers and editors of what- 
ever nationality. 

E. C. Marcnant. 


BLASS’S EDITION OF BACCHYLIDES. 


Bacchylidis Carmina cum fragmentis, edidit 
Fripericus Brass. Lipsiae. Teubner. 
1898. Mk. 2. 40. 


We know what to expect from Dr. Blass— 
always sincerity and candour, often brilliancy 
rising sometimes to genius, occasionally 
views difficult to accept, which however he 
may be confidently expected genially to 
withdraw and recant, if they can be shown 
to be untenable or inferior to other sugges- 
tions. We take an example of the latter 
first, because the passage illustrating it 
occurs very early in the poems. In iii, 22 
the MS. gives 
@EONO . . ΤΙΣ 
ΑΓΛΑΪΖΕΘΩΓΑΡΑΡΙΣΤΟΣΟΛΒΩ͂Ν. 


With a very slight correction, E for I and II 
for T, the commonest of errors, we have 


θεὸν θέλοντες 
ἀγλαΐζεθ᾽ ᾧ map’ ἄριστος ὄλβων. 


The use of θέλοντες ‘ gladly’ is defended by 
ἐθέλων in v. 169, and the sentiment is per- 
fectly natural. Dr. Blass reads 


θεὸν θεόν τις 

ἀγλαϊζέτω, ὃ γὰρ ἄριστος ὄλβων. 
The repetition of θεόν is Palmer’s sugges- 
tion ; but surely ἀγλαΐζεθ᾽ points to a plural 
participle, and τις can be maintained only by 
changing θ of the MS. in ἀγλαΐζεθ᾽ to r—a 
more violent alteration than ours. But the 
fatal objection to Dr. Blass’s reading is the 
striking metrical anomaly involved in making 
-rw ὃ equivalent to a long syllable. Unless 
fortified by an undoubted example we are 
unable to accept such a metrical phenomenon 
as the evanescence of a short vowel ὃ in a 
preceding long vowel -rw. The converse 
would be more possible, namely that the 
long vowel should lose its length and make 
with the short vowel following a short 


syllable. Let us hasten to set against this 
some instances of Dr. Blass’s shrewdness 
and good judgment. In v. 193 he fills up 
the lacuna (an almost identical suggestion 
was made by Housman) by the words 


a a > , a ΄ 
ὃν ἂν ἀθάνατοι τι[ μῶσι, κείνῳ 
καὶ βροτῶν φήμαν ἕπἼεσθαι. 


The sentiment is ascribed to Hesiod by 
Bacchylides, but there is no trace of it in 
Hesiod. The ingenious suggestion of Dr. 
Blass is that the poet by a lapse of memory 
attributed to Hesiod a gnome which really 
belongs to Theognis 169, 


ὃν δὲ θεοὶ τιμῶσ᾽, ὅν καὶ μωμεύμενος αἰνεῖ. 


Perhaps, however, we should read τιμῶσιν ὃ 
καὶ μωμεύμενος aivet. Even the captious critic 
praises him whom the gods delight to 
honour. 

In i. 6 (Kenyon) the MS. gives 


OMOTE 
AXPEI [ ] OAOIMAXAz. 


Dr. Blass’s remedy is drastic, introducing a 
quite new word, but of new words there are 
at least a hundred in Bacchylides. He 
would read 
ὅποτε 
χρεῖόν τι κερβόλλοι μάχας. 


Undoubtedly there was a word κερβολεῖν = 
κερτομεῖν. But Bacchylides would not have 
written the contracted form κερβολοῖ, and 
Dr. Blass fairly infers a form κερβόλλειν 
from σκερβόλλειν found in Aristoph. Lg. 821. 
The winner is well compared in spirit to 
some lion when a call to combat taunts him 
to the fray. The form κερβόλλοι would 
certainly be strange enough (though quite 
defensible) to puzzle the copyist, who may 
have deliberately omitted the earlier part of 
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the word, which he could not decipher or 
restore. 

In iii. 5 Dr. Blass’s γένοντο is not only 
closer to the MS. but more poetical than 
σεύοντο of the Fd. princeps ; and the same 
may be said of his restoration of 25-27 of 
the same ode (defended in brief but decisive 
footnotes) 


εἶτε τὰν πεπ[ρωμέναν 
Ζηνὸς τελείου νεύμα]σιν 
Σάρδιες Περσᾶν ὑπ᾽ ἐκπίμπλαν στρ]ατῷ. 


But we cannot accept his pod’ dv for μολών 
ibid. 30. The Herodotean ὧν for οὖν has no 
place in the dialect of Bacchylides ; οὖν is 
found in xviii. 29, 37, as with characteristic 
candour Dr. Blass himself points out. He 
seems to accept pide ibid. 90. Here and 
elsewhere we crave a text with full explana- 
tory notes, such as we hope soon to have 
from Prof. Jebb. For instance, in v. 186 
does πέταλον mean ‘a crown,’ which seems 
impossible in the singular, or ‘a vote’ as in 
Pind. /sthm. viii. (vii.) 46% Again in xi. 
65 the meaning plainly required is ‘from 
their very infancy.’ But could this be con- 
veyed by the words βληχρᾶς... ἀπ’ ἀρχᾶς 1 
Could a lyric poet call a child’s infancy its 
βληχρὰ ἀρχᾶ, ‘its weak beginning’? Would 
not the words necessarily mean ‘from a 
trivial origin’ tenui ab initio? Unless the 
impugned sense of these words can be 
defended, we would certainly resort to con- 
jecture and read βληχᾶς... ἀπ᾽ ἄκρας ὦ primo 
vagitu, ‘from their earliest infant cry.’ 
Pindar, Pyth. v. 8 has αἰῶνος ἀκρᾶν ἀπὸ 
βαθμίδων from ‘the first step of life,’ and ἄκρᾳ 
σὺν ἑσπέρᾳ ibid. xi. 10 further fortifies the 
use of ἄκρος for ‘ earliest, first.’ The copyist 
who has given us κατὰ καρδίαν for κατ᾽ 
᾿Αρκαδίαν ibid. 94, and ὄμμα for νόημα ibid. 
54, may weil in the same ode have errone- 
ously written βληχρᾶς... ἀπ᾽ dpyas for βληχᾶς 
...am’ ἄκρας, the more as the adjective 
βληχρός, though rare, is found again in 
xiii, 194. 

As to the vexed question of the syllaba 
anceps, Dr. Blass does not deny it with Platt 
and Housman, nor does he allow it as readily 
as the editor of the editio princeps and the 
scholars who have assisted him. On p. xxviii. 
of the Praefatio he thus sums up his view: 
Ttaque etsi est aliquid periodus, intermedium 
illud quidem inter stropham et membrum ; 
tamen non sunt ubique tales periodi, sed 
συνάφεια ila, quae intra periodum est et cum 
deficit eius terminum designat, et per longius 
spatium interdum obtinet, et contraria ratione 
aliis locis ita saepe interrumpitur, ut ex colis 

NO. CIX. VOL, XII, 


non periodis eae strophae vel totae vel magnum 
partem constent. Hence he does not find it 
necessary in xi. 119 to introduce a long 
syllable at the end of the verse to match the 
other epodes, and does not even mention the 
suggested changes of zpdéyo]vo into πρὸ- 
you] vot’ or προᾶγ ον. On the other hand in 
i. 32 he reads νόσων for νούσων with Housman 
and others, It is remarkable that of the 
odes containing more than one metrical 
system there is only one, the second, a very 
short ode presenting only one strophe of five 
lines with its antistrophe, which does not 
afford a case (or sometimes more than one 
case) of the sy/laba anceps in the end of the 
verse—only one in which, in the language 
of Dr. Blass, the strophes seem to consist of 
periodi not cola, if we accept the testimony 
of the MS. 
In iv. 6 instead of 


ὠκυπόδ[ων ἀρετᾷ] σὺν ἵππων 


we should prefer στεφάνοις to dpera, com- 
paring Pind. Fr. 221 (Bgk.) 


ἀελλοπόδων μέν τιν᾽ εὐφραίνοισιν ἵππων 
ἄνθεα καὶ στέφανοι. 


In the same ode Dr. Blass makes ’Oprvyias 
ἀλέκτωρ refer to Alpheus, quoting Soph. Fr. 
767 (W.) for ἀλέκτωρ in the sense of πόσις--- 
another new meaning to be added to our 
dictionaries, and (more questionably) «bid. 14 
he makes Γαίας μυχοῖς = Πυθοῖ, comparing ὃ 
Παρνάσσιος μυχός Pind. P. x. 8. In the fifth 
ode he allows the hypermetric syllables to 
stand in the text. In ix. (viii.) 28 reading 
ἄστρων διακρινεῖ φάει he takes διακρ. from 
adj. διακρινής, and in the same ode 18 he 
prettily supplies 


ἐλπὶς ἀνθρώπων trac νόημα] 


referring to xi. 54, where however νόημα is ἃ 
conjecture, though a certain one, for ὄμμα of 
the MS. The middle verb is a great improve- 
ment. We regret that he does not accept 
the ingenious τὸ πὰρ χειρὸς of several English 
and foreign scholars in xiv. 10, affording as 
it does a pretty parallel idiom to the 
πὰρ ποδός Of Pindar. In xvii. 97 he retains 
ἐναλινάεται of the MS., comparing ἐμπυριβή- 
ts Hom. Ψ 702, ἐγχειρίθετος Hdt. 5, 106 ; 
while ibid. 116 he gives against the MS., but 
apparently quite rightly, ῥόδοις εἰρμένον (with 
χολώθη κέαρ in the corresponding epode)—a 
great improvement on the ῥόδοις ἐρεμνόν of 
the ed. minceps. His text, ibid. 118, presents 
θέωσιν for Palmer’s λῶσιν, which belcngs to 
HH 
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low Doric, and, though quite right in 
Theocritean and Aristophanean Doric, is not 
found in Pindar. In xvii. 35 his μοῦνον σὺν 
érdoow is very tempting, the meaning being 
‘having no one with him but his retinue,’ 
that is, no friend or equal; cp. Eur. 7760. 
1148 μόνον σὺν τέκνοισι adduced by Weil. 
The desperate τί ἦν of the MS. is retained in 
xix. 15 as a rhetorical question like ris 
πρῶτος in xiv. 47. 

The edition of Dr. Blass is the more 
readable in so far as it admits in several 
places conjectural restorations of the text 
where Kenyon marks a lacuna. The best 


results of English and foreign criticism are 
embodied, and, in a word, the work is a 
great and important contribution to 
Bacchylidean _ literature. The fruitful 
labours of Jebb, Palmer, and Housman are 
acknowledged as amply as those of Wila- 
mowitz, Gomperz, and Herwerden. But, as 
we have said above, Bacchylides will not 
fully assert his place among the classics 
until the questions are faced which an 
explanatory commentary must raise. For 
this task we await with confidence the 
edition of Prof. Jebb. 
R. Y. ΤΎΒΒΕΙΙ,. 


PATON’S ANTHOLOGIAE GRAECAE EROTICA. 


Anthologiae Graecae Erotica, W. R. Paton. 
London. D. Nutt. 1898. pp. xii. 201. 
3s. 6d. 


Tue writer of the Jnscriptions of Cos has 
here made an excursion into more purely 
literary ground. He has ‘done into 
English’ a select number of the Erotic 
epigrams in Bk. v. of the Greek Anthology, 
and has given the text of the untranslated 
epigrams of the same book, with conjectures 
of other critics, and some few of his own. 

The style of the translation is very free, 
and, speaking generally, somewhat diffuse : 
one might say that in this respect some of 
the earlier translators produce a more favour- 
able impression by their mere simplicity. 
The fancifulness of many Greek epigrams 
will not bear minute scrutiny, and a para- 
phrase which aims at bringing out the 
meaning in full is apt to fail, even if it does 
not offend. As a fair specimen of Mr. 
Paton’s less ambitious style, Ep. cexiii. may 
be quoted :— 


Σφαιριστὰν τὸν "Epwra τρέφω" σοὶ δ᾽ Ἡλιοδώρα 
βάλλει τὰν ἐν ἐμοὶ παλλομέναν κραδίαν 
ἀλλ’ ἄγε συμπαίκταν δέξαι πόθον: εἰ δ᾽ ἀπὸ 
σεῦ με 


ῥίψαις, οὐκ οἴσει τὰν ἀπάλαιστρον ὕβριν. 


ΙΒ 1 that taught young Love the art 
To aim so well and true, 

And straight to thee that quivering heart 
Plucked from my breast he threw. 


But quick his gage to Love return 
And cast me not away. 

No ruth has he for maids that spurn 
The courtesies of play. 


Great care has been taken with the 
app. crit. which is, of course, drawn from 
Stadtmiiller. This part of the book should 
recommend it to scholars: Mr. Paton has 
given the MS. reading, just enough to 
stimulate curiosity, of his own conjectures 
enough todemonstrate his occasional εὐστοχία 
and to prove his competence as an editor. 

R. 


PAULIS CORPUS INSCRIPTIONUM ETRUSCARUM AND RECENT ETRUSCAN 
STUDIES. 


Corpus Inscriptionum Etruscarum. . . ad- 
ministrante Augusto Danielsson edidit 
Carolus Pauli. Leipzig (Barth), 1893 
sqq. (each part, 10 M.). 


Tue interpretation of Etruscan has come 
to be regarded as a hopeless problem, as 
hopeless as the attempt to square the circle 


or as the quest for the philosopher’s stone. 
But if we look into the matter, we see that 
this evil reputation has been acquired from 
two causes: (1) the unscientific methods 
followed by most students of the language, 
(2) the unsatisfactory presentation of the 
material for study. As soon as these two 
defects are remedied, there is no reason for 
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despairing of a successful issue. Prof. 
Pauli’s careful edition of all extant Etruscan 
inscriptions affords a thoroughly satisfactory 
remedy for the second defect. It is to be 
hoped that the appearance of a band of 
co-operators with him, using his methods and 
following in his footsteps, will soon remedy 
the first. 

The hopes raised by the publication of Cors- 
sen’s Sprache der Etrusker (Leipz. 1874) were 
quickly shattered by Deecke’s destructive 
criticism, Corssen und die Sprache der Etrusker 
(Stuttg. 1875). Deecke exposed the utter 
insufficiency of Corssen’s arguments and 
demonstrated once for all that an interpre- 
tation of the Etruscan records which starts 
with the assumption that Etruscan must be 
an Indo-European language, and which 
proceeds to interpret them by referring each 
word to some Latin word of similar ap- 
pearance (e.g. puia ‘ young girl,’ Lat. puella ; 
clan ‘major natu,’ Lat. grandis) must prove 
a fiasco. And yet by some extraordinary 
infatuation Deecke himself, some years 
later, glided imperceptibly into this very 
position and issued treatise after treatise 
based on this unwarrantable assumption. 
Pauli, on the other hand, has throughout 
remained true to the principles which he 
laid down at the beginning of his studies, 
viz., that the Etruscan records must be 
interpreted by means of themselves, that 
the sense of an Etruscan word must be 
determined by a comparison of the various 
contexts in which it occurs, and not by a 
reference to a supposed Latin or Indo- 
European cognate. The absurdity of the 
method of Corssen and latterly of Deecke, 
he showed in an amusing skit in his 
Altitalische Studien, ii. 142, in which, pre- 
tending to regard Etruscan as a branch of the 
Baltic languages, he produced cognates from 
the Lithuanian for Etruscan words as 
readily as Deecke had produced them from 
the Latin. 

Nearly everything in Etruscan that has 
been made out with some appearance of 
certainty we owe to Pauli. The student 
will indeed do well to read the monographs 
of Deecke as well as of Pauli, contained for 
the most part in three publications, viz. :— 
ἡ Etruskische Forschungen,ed. D¢ ecke 1875- 

0. 
Etruskische Studien, ed. Pauli 1879-80. 
Etruskische Forschungen und Studien, 
ed. Deecke and Pauli, 1881-4. 
but he will utilize Deecke more for collec- 
tions of instances of words, Pauli for 
inferences of their meaning. 

And yet in spite of the fact that there 


has been, I might almost say, only one 
scientific student of the language, a great 
deal has been achieved. The chief draw- 
back hitherto has not really been the 
inability to translate the Etruscan records ; 
for the greater part of the available records 
can be translated with a fair amount of 
certainty. It has been the inadequacy of 
the records themselves. Till recently they 
consisted, roughly speaking, of a huge 
number of epitaphs, with a few other in- 
scriptions. These epitaphs are usually of 
brief compass, giving the name of the 
deceased, his age and the like. Though 
almost every word admits of certain or 
nearly certain translation, our knowledge of 
the language, of its accidence and syntax, 
of its ethnical affinities and linguistic type, 
has not been greatly furthered. And 
scientific investigation has been hindered 
hitherto by the unreliableness of the 
material. The Etruscan inscriptions had to 
be got from Fabretti’s Corpus Inseriptionum 
Italicarum (1867-80), a bulky collection of 
all kinds of inscriptions, Latin, Italic (Oscan, 
Umbrian, &c.), Messapian, Venetan (long 
regarded as ‘North Etruscan’), in which 
forged inscriptions stand side by side with 
genuine, and even the genuine are not always 
accurately transcribed. Small wonder that, 
under these circumstances, the Etruscan 
problem still remains unsolved. The wonder 
is rather that so much progress should have 
been made. 

In the new Corpus Inscriptionum Etrus- 
carum, edited by Prof. Pauli, with the help 
of Prof. Danielsson, of Upsala, we have at 
last a trustworthy collection of the material. 
Alien matter, such as the Venetan inscrip- 
tions, is, thanks to Prof. Pauli’s investi- 
gations (Altitalische Forschungen iii. ‘ Die 
Veneter und ihre Sprachdenkmiler,’ Leipz. 
1891), now excluded. And the last few 
years have seen a great accession to our 
material. A linen cloth wrapped round an 
Egyptian mummy in the Agram Museum 
was found to be the relics of an Etruscan 
‘liber linteus,’ and to contain a large 
portion of some Etruscan Book of Ritual. 
The text has been published by Prof. 


1 Seven parts, containing some 3,700 inscriptions, 
have μων appeared, The full number of inscrip- 
tions to be included is given as 7,000. The costs of 
ublication are defrayed by the Prussian Academy, 
erlin, and the Saxon Society, Leipzig. I hope that 
the undertaking will meet with the favourable recep- 
tion that it deserves, so that no financial difficulties 
may arise. Curators of museums or owners of private 
collections in which there is any Etruscan inscription 
should let Prof. Pauli (address: Lugano, Switzer- 
land) know of it without delay. . 
HH 
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Krall with characteristic accuracy: Die 
Etruskischen Mumienbindungen des Agramer 
National-Mu s, Vienna 1892 (vol. xli. 
part iii. of the Denkschriften of the Vienna 
Academy). We find ourselves at last pro- 
vided with long continuous passages of Etrus- 
can, of much the same nature and extent as 
the Umbrian Tables of Iguvium. The same 
features as those which gave the clue to the 
decipherment of the Umbrian records, viz. 
the recurrence of phrases in slightly altered 
form, with a Nominative, let us say, in one 
occurrence, an Accusative in another, or a 
Singular Verb here, a Plural Verb there— 
precisely the same features seem to charac- 
terize the Etruscan documents. They 
cannot fail in time to supply us with the 
needful discriminations of Case, Gender, 
Number, Person, and the like ; in fact with 
elements of Etruscan Grammar. 

The present time is therefore a very 
favourable opportunity for taking up the 
study of Etruscan. We have now sufficient 
material for determining the nature of the 
language, and the material is in the new 
‘Corpus’ presented in a trustworthy form. 
It may not be amiss to give a brief account 
of the stage that: investigation has already 
reached. 

The sources of our knowledge of Etruscan, 
previous to the discovery of the ‘liber 
linteus’ in the Agram Museum, were (1) 
Ancient Glosses, (2) Inscriptions. From 
ancient writers we get such glosses as aesar 
‘a god’ (mentioned by Suetonius in his 
story of the statue of Augustus which was 
struck by lightning, so that the first letter 
of the word CAESAR was destroved, leaving 
AESAR ‘Etrusca lingua deus’ Aug. 97), arse 
verse ‘averte ignem’ (Paul. Fest. 14. 11 
Th.; ef. Afranius: inscribat aliquis ‘arse 
verse’ in ostio), Zuwcwmo ‘rex’ (Serv. ad 
Virg. A. 2. 278; 8. 475; cf. Propert. iv. 1. 
75 ‘galeritus Lucmon’), as well as names 
like Tanaquil, Tarquinius, Porsenna (Por- 
séna), Arruns, Lars. 

Many of these words appear on the in- 
scriptions; 6.9. on a sarcophagus from Vulci, 
now in the Museum of Fine Arts at Boston, 
U.S.A., the husband’s name is Lar Tetnies, 
the wife’s @anyvil Tarnai. 

Of the Inscriptions the greater number 
are 

(1) Epitaphs. Some of these are bilingual 
ong by Deecke in Ztr. Forsch. u. Stud. 
v.), 6.5. 

(a) P. Volumnius A. f. Violens Cafatia 
natus||Pup. Velimna Au. Cahatial, 
which gives us Etr. Velimna=Lat. Volum- 

nius, Etr. Cahatial = Lat, Cafatia natus. 


(Ὁ) L. Scarpus Scarpiae 1. Tucipa\\Larné 
Scarpal lautni, 
which seems to equate Etr. dautni (of which 
the fem. form /autnida is found on women’s 
epitaphs) with Latin libertus, and marks the 
Etr. ending 7 as a genitive ending or the 
like. 

Often, however, the Latin neighbouring 
epitaph seems to be not really a Latin ver- 
sion of the Etruscan inscription, but a 
separate epitaph of some one buried at 
another time in the same tomb. The 
Etruscan Vel. Anne Cupsnal seems hardly to 
refer to the same person as the Latin C. 
Annius L. f. Coelia natus. 

The Etruscan epitaphs frequently contain, 
besides the name of the person deceased and 
of his mother (cf. above Cahatial, Lat. 
Cafatia natus), his age (years, and occasion- 
ally also months) with now and then a 
mention of the magistracy which he had 
filled. They supply us with a multitude of 
Etruscan names, of which the Praenomina 
have been collected by Deecke in Htr. 
Forsch. iii., e.g. Arn@ ‘ Arruns’ (cf ¢ Arrun- 
tius, ‘Arrius’), Zar6 ‘Lars’ or Larné 
‘Laurens, LarnOa ‘Laurentia,’  Hasti 
‘ Faustia,’ Vipina ‘Vibenna,’ Zwvci ‘ Lucius’; 
so that we can learn something of Etruscan 
phonetics and orthography by comparing the 
Etruscan and Latin forms of the same name. 
Thus Latin ae of ‘Caecina,’ ‘Caesius’ appears 
in Etruscan as θὲ in Ceicna, Ceisi; Lat. qu 
is written in Etruscan ev or cu, e.g. Cuinte 
‘Quintus’; Lat. vol- corresponds to Etruse. 
vel- in Velyatini ‘ Voleatinia,’ Velsi ‘ Volu- 
sius,’ and so on (ef. also Etr. Raufi, Raji, 
and Rufi for Lat. ‘Rufius’; Etr. Acsial, 
Ahsial, and Asial for Lat. ‘ Axia natus’ or 
‘ Axiae’). They give us also words of re- 
lationship like puia ‘wife,’ sec or sex 
‘daughter,’ clan ‘son’; e.g. the epitaph of 
Laris Pumpu is accompanied by that of his 
wife, @ana Setuni, pura Larisal Pumpus ; a 
lady called ‘Lartia Vibia’ is described as 
Laroi Vipi, puia Tites Satnas, Vatinial sec. 
Also words for ‘ year’ (rit and avi/), month 
(tivr) ete. Conjunctions like -c ‘and,’ (e.g. 
clan puiac ‘son and wife,’ Vel. Sebre puiac 
‘Vol. Sertorius et uxor’), Verbs like lupuce 
‘died,’ amce ‘was,’ Numerals, both units 
(e.g. ct ‘two’) and decades (e.g. cealy- or 
cialy- * twenty’), the decades being formed 
by the suffix -aly.. They supply us too, 
with formulas which seem to correspond to 
our ‘here lies’ ete. (collected by Pauli in 
Etr. Stud. iii.), viz. eca sufi ‘this is’ (1) (e.g. 
eca sufi @anyvilus Masnial), mi subi ‘ this 
is’(?) (e.g. me sufi Larbial Mubikus ; οἵ. 
mi @anxvilus ; mi ArnOial Usinies). The 
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word zila@ seems to designate some magis- 
tracy, e.g. Tarynalf&i amce ‘was zilat 
at Tarquinii’ (‘). 

(2) Dedicative Inscriptions (collected by 
Pauli in Ztr. Stud. iii.). These offer such 
words as turce ‘gave’ (e.g. mi turce or ecn 
turce ‘gave this’ (?), alpan turce ‘gave a 
gift or offering’ (?)). And often the, name 
of the object given is supplied : for example, 
on statues we find the word /leres so used 
that it can hardly be anything but the word 
for ‘ statue.’ 


(3) Titles of Paintings of Vases and Walls 
of Tombs, or scratched on Mirrors. The 
words written are mainly Proper Names, 
the names of the personages depicted, often 
Greek or Roman deities or heroes, such as 
Menrva ‘Minerva,’ Xaru ‘Charon.’ Some 
deities seem to bear native Etruscan names, 
e.g. Fufluns, the Etruscan Bacchus, Uni, 
Juno, Zina, Jupiter, Usil, the Sun, Juran, 
Venus. 

On a wall-painting of the sacrifice of Tro- 
jans to the spirit of Patroclus we find the 
figure of Patroclus accompanied by the de- 
vice hinOial Patrucles. A mirror with re- 
presentation of the soul of Teiresias giving 
answer to Ulysses has hin@ial Terasias. A 
vase showing Charon ferrying a veiled 
female figure, designates the latter hin@ia 
Turmucas. The word hinfia therefore has 
been with good reason explained as ‘ spirit,’ 
‘soul,’ ‘ghost.’ That the Etruscans shared 
in the wide-spread superstition that a per- 
son’s image in a mirror is the person’s soul 
is suggested by a mirror-engraving in which 
the Etruscan Venus (Zwran) appears with 
an attendant female divinity, who holds a 
mirror before the goddess (?) Malavisy, while 
over the mirror is written hin@ial. 

A few inscriptions, not yet interpreted, 
seem to belong to the class of 


(4) Official decrees, notices of ownership, 
etc. The famous ‘cippus’ of Perusia has a 
lengthy inscription of this sort, which offers 
favourable material for study. Something 
too might be made of 


(5) ‘Defixiones’ or leaden execration- 
tablets, two of which have been found in 
Etruscan tombs (C./.£. 52 and Rendiconti... 
Lincei 1891, p. 431). They probably con- 
tain the usual formulas of Greek and Latin 
‘ defixiones.’ 


Te these we may add 

(6) Dice. The names of the Etruscan 
units from ‘one’ to ‘six’ have for a long 
time been known from this source. But 
the orda: in which they were to be arranged 


baffled all attempts of inquirers,! until Prof. 
Skutsch (Indogerm. Forsch. v. 256), taking 
as a clue the arrangement of the pips on 
those Etruscan dice which had pips instead 
of numeral-names, and confirming this with 
the help of epitaphs, demonstrated with a 
fair amount of certainty that the Etruscan 
numerals run in this order: max ‘one,’ οἱ 
‘two,’ Ou ‘three,’ hud ‘four,’ Sa ‘ five,’ zal 
‘six.’ These numeral-names offer serious 
difficulty to the association of Etruscan with 
the Indo-European family of languages. 

(7) Coins (see Deecke Zér. Forsch. ii.). 
Some names of towns appear on these, e.g. 
Vela6ri ‘ Volaterrae,’ Pupluna ‘ Populonia,’ 
along with a few other phrases less easy to 
interpret. 

(8) The bronze liver or ‘templum’ of 
Piacenza. In 1877 a curious bronze object 
was discovered near Piacenza, which has 
been shown by Deecke (Zt. Forsch. iv.) to 
be a figure of the liver, used by Etruscan 
‘haruspices’ in their divinations. The 
various parts of the liver, corresponding to 
the various ‘regiones’ of the sky are 
marked off, each being designated by the 
name of the presiding deity or deities. The 
arrangement seems to correspond fairly with 
the Roman arrangement of the ‘templum,’ 
as described by Martianus Capella (1. 45- 
61). Thus in the second ‘regio,’ according 
to Mart. Capella, ‘ Juno domicilium posside- 
bat,’ and on the Piacenza ‘templum’ we find 
Uni, already known as the Etruscan equiva- 
lent of Juno; in the seventh the Etruscan 
Fufluns corresponds with Capella’s ‘ Liber ’ ; 
and as in the Roman ‘templum’ Jupiter ap- 
pears in several ‘regiones,’ so the Etruscan 
name 7in- is found to recur more than once. 
The right under-side of the Piacenza liver is 
ascribed to Usil, the Sun, the left to Ziv, the 
Moon (whence tivr, ‘a month’). Our know- 
ledge of the Etruscan Pantheon is greatly 
increased by this discovery. 

To this material has recently been added 


(9) A Lemnos inscription (see Pauli’s 
Altitalische Forschungen, vol. ii.) which shows 
great affinity with Etruscan (ef. σιαλχειζ 
with Etr. cialyls ‘twenty, af. with Etr. 
avil ‘ year’). By its help we get some indi- 
cations of the course taken by the language 
on other than Etrurian soil. 

Although the Agram Mummy Inscription 
has not yet been fully utilized, the interpre- 


1 Deecke solved the problem in a characteristic 
manner. The word that looked most like a Latin 
numeral was 6u, suggesting Latin duo. Deecke took 
this equation as the starting point of his investiga- 
tions. Unfortunately θὲς turns out to be ‘three’ and 
not ‘lwo.’ 
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tation of the other records has now advanced 
so far that the discovery of a single bilingual 
inscription which contained something more 
than Proper Names would probably give us 
all that is wanted in the way‘of further help. 
Unfortunately the excavations in Etruria 
are carried on at places in which bilinguals 
are not likely to turn up. The likely quarter 
for these is the border-region of the Etruscan 
and Latin territories. Until money (some 
£200 would be required) is forthcoming for 


excavations in this region, we must content 
ourselves with the more lengthy process of 
sifting and re-sifting the evidence of the in- 
scriptions that have been already found. 

May Prof. Pauli’s edition of them in- 
augurate a new era of scientific treatment of 
the Etruscan problem, undisturbed by those 
random guessers who have done so much to 
bring Etruscan studies into disrepute. 


W. M. Linpsay. 


REGNAUD’S ELEMENTS DE GRAMMAIRE COMPAREE. 


Reenaup. Eléments de grammaire comparée 
du grec et du latin d’aprés la méthode his- 
torique inaugurée par Tauteur. Seconde 
Partie, Morphologie, pp. viii. 372. Paris, 
Armand Colin et Cie., 1896. 8 frs. 


An idea of the author’s method may be got 
from an extract from his discussion of the 


genitive singular. 


‘ GéneTir.—Ce cas se présente sous deux 
formes bien distinctes, l’une simple, l’autre 
complex. 

“1. Forme stupLe.—Primitivement dds, oes, 
ots, uis, etc. ; cf. sc. as et o(s) ; protogrec ws. 


‘Themes masc. en A.—Att. ᾿Αντιφάτους 
[*Avripare(c)-ws] inscrip.de Rhodes Σαμίαδευς 
Πολίτευς 
Avec perte de la consonne finale: Hérodote 
δεσπότε(σ)ω, Θάλε(σ)ω, Καμβύσε(σ)-ω ; in- 
scription ion. IIv6é(c)-w et Πυθῶ ; att. πολίτου 
pour *odure(c)-w; homér. πολίτᾶο [ἔπολι- 
7a(c)-w], ᾿Ατρείδα(σ)-ο ; arcad. τᾶς ζαμίαυ, pour 
*fayia(o)-w, ce que Suppose un nom. *fapias ; 
aread. et cypr. Καλλία(σ)υ.᾽ 


The rest of the work is of the same 
character. 
J. STRACHAN. 


IHERING’S ZVOLUTION OF THE ARYAN. 


The Evolution of the Aryan. By Ruvo.reu 
von Inerinc. Translated from the 
German by A. Drucker, M.P. London: 
Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. 1897. Pp. 
412. Price 10s. 6d. 


Tus is a difficult book to read, and the 
same reason which makes it difficult to read 
also makes it almost impossible to say that 
the attempt is worth the labour. The 
principles and methods on which the book 
is written are so remote from those that are 
firmly established by the sciences of 
archaeology and linguistic palaeontology, 
the assumptions, peculiar to the author and 
certainly not demonstrated by him, are so 
numerous, that it is difficult to carry them 
all in one’s head sufficiently well to be able 
to say whether they really cover the 


conclusions which are set forth as being 
deduced from them; and one feels the 
less interest in that question, because one 
cannot put any faith in the author's 
premises. Vaniczek is not generally recog- 
nised now as a final and infallible authority 
on philology. To speak of Latin words as 
derived from Sanskrit roots (p. 16) indicates 
that the author was scarcely familiar 
enough with the general principles of 
comparative philology to make any solid 
additions to linguistic palaeontology. The 
whole history of the alphabet will have to 
be re-written if the primitive Aryans were 
acquainted with letters, and if ‘marks of 
possession, painted on the skin of the cattle 
were the first written characters’ and the 
marks on ‘the hide of the live ox led to the 
use of the hide of the dead animal for the 
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purposes of writing’ (p. 16). The psycho- 
logy of primitive man is a field offering 
much latitude to conjecture, as Mr. Andrew 
Lang shows in ‘The Making of Religion’ ; 
but it is hardly wide enough to contain the 
obiter dictum that ‘in the driving of the 
cattle man first became conscious of the fact 
of motion ’ (p. 14). Few people, again, will 
agree that Sanskrit and the Vedas give us 
the earliest picture we can obtain of the 
original Aryans, Fewer still will be 
prepared to admit either that the Aryans in 
their primeval home had a registration 
system, with lists of the members of every 
household and the number of cattle in the 
possession of each (p. 270), or that ‘statis- 
tics in their primitive state date back to 
the Aryan mother-nation ’ (p. 272). Some 
readers, while admitting the importance of 
tribal custom, will dispute the existence of 
law in the original Aryan home; others 
will consider it more likely that the names 
of the Hirpini and Picentes point to some 
form of animal worship than that the 
Hirpini ‘ were so called by their neighbours 
because of their rapacious tendencies’ (p. 


300) and that ‘the Picts owed the name to 
their national characteristics expressed 
therein: it describes them as circumspect, 
cautious, cunning’ (p. 304). Anthropolo- 
gists, in view of the wide-spread occurrence 
of ‘holy days,’ are not likely to agree that 
‘the Sabbath was a purely social institution 
...an institution of a social and political 
kind, like our present labour regulations’ 
(p. 115); nor to accept the speculations 
about the ver sacrum which occupy a large 
part of the book and explain the institu- 
tion as commemorative of the first emigra- 
tion from the Aryan home—we must rather 
regard it as a taboo and as probably to be 
explained as one of the taboos, incidental to 
a state of consecration, which at first was 
the necessary consequence of engaging in 
the sacred function of war, and then became 
an optional engagement, in which the 
restrictions ‘ have to be expressed when the 
vow is taken’ (Robertson-Smith: Religion 
of the Semites, p. 481). In conclusion it 
should be stated that the work is incomplete 
owing to the author’s premature death. 
F, B, JEvons. 


PAIS’S STORIA DI ROMA. 


Storia di Roma, di Errore Pats. Vol. I. 
Parte 1. Critica della tradizione sino alla 
caduta del Decemvirato. Torino. Carlo 
Clausen. 1898. 8vo. Pp. 634. Lire 16. 


Proressor Errore Pats, of the University of 
Pisa, is known to English scholars by the 
elaborate Storia della Sicilia e della Magna 
Grecia, of which the first volume was 
published some four years ago, and reviewed 
at the time in these columns. That work 
still remains a fragment, the second and 
third volumes being as yet only ‘in pre- 
parazione.’ But partly perhaps owing to 
his transference from a Sicilian to a Tuscan 
University, the author has now taken in 
hand a task of wider compass, of which, 
however, the earlier book forms an integral 
part, and proposes to write the Storia 
d'Italia dai tempi pit antichi alle fine delle 
guerre Puniche. The present volume is 
mainly critical. It narrates, with almost 
too much fulness, the traditional history, 
and submits it to a severe analysis. ‘To 
justify to the reader the reconstruction of 
the history of Rome which has taken shape 


in my own mind, it was necessary,’ he says, 
‘to set forth in detail the value and the 
genesis of materials very often spurious, 
which formed, as it were, the basis of my 
building, and I saw that it was impossible 
for me to lay its foundations without having 
first cleared the site of its rubbish. Thus 
this volume has grown to be much larger 
than I had desired.’ But even so he has 
found it necessary to throw a great deal of 
the discussion of details into a comple- 
mentary volume, entitled Fasti ed Annuli, 
Culti e Legyende dell’ antichissima Roma, in 
which, or in a separate volume, the author 
promises to give his views as to the true 
history of the early years of Rome. It is 
unfortunate for the critic that this has not 
yet been issued, and that he has to report 
and to discuss theories without the author’s 
final statement of the arguments on which 
they are based, and to consider merely or 
mainly the negative results of his researches, 
without knowing how much he thinks may 
be saved from the wreck of the traditional 
account. 

Prof. Pais sets about his work with 
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thoroughness and on sound methods. He, 
examines first the materials which the 
earliest Greek historians of Rome may be 
supposed to have had at their command. 
The existence of the songs sung at banquets, 
as described by Cato, he does not deny ; but 
he denies that any definite trace of them 
can be detected, and points out that in any 
case their historical value would be 
worthless. The main sources for the early 
history of Rome were Greek writers of 
Sicily and especially of Syracuse ; in their 
fragments we find some features of the 
traditional story already recognised. But 
the most fruitful period for the development 
of this story was the earlier part of the 
second century B.c., and it took its final 
shape in the hands of Pergamene or Alex- 
andrian scholars. As for the annales 
maximi, he says, ‘the little that we know 
of them reveals such a direct imitation of 
the Greek writers, such abundance of words, 
or, we might better say, such garrulity as 
was worthy indeed of that gossip of barbers, 
which Polybius censures in Sosilus and 
Chaerea, the historians of Hannibal, but 
which did not suit in any way the redaction 
of state-documents compiled at a tolerably 
early date.’ Again, ‘there has not come 
down to us a single fragment of the annales 
maximt which can be referred to a redaction 
earlier than the third century’: Ennius 
indeed may well have had much influence in 
their compilation. In any case they were 
re-edited at a comparatively late date under 
the influence of family traditions, and the 
rhetoric of the Greeks. The very fact that 
Greek writers were beginning to collect or 
to invent various legends as to the early 
history of a power which was now taking a 
prominent place in the western world, led 
to the formation of an official and canonical 
tradition, which, however, was often based 
on authority no better than that of the 
conflicting stories which it tended to 
suppress, and which have often survived 
only by accident. Prof. Pais well discusses 
the part which the poets and the annalists 
took in moulding this tradition. Cato’s 
Origines he finds to have been, though 
written in Latin, an imitation of the Greek 
writers, from whom he largely drew. ‘To 
consider this work as a fruit of Roman 
erudition is a gross and vulgar error.’ 
Cassius Hemina, Calpurnius Piso, Caelius 
Antipater, are all regarded as largely 
dependent on the Sicilian writers. 

After treating of the various influences 
which led to falsification of the tradition, 
Prof. Pais goes on to discuss our chief 


extant authorities. While recognising the 
justice with which modern critics have 
almost unanimously preferred Diodorus to 
either Dionysius or Livy, he points out that 
this superiority is only relative: ‘non ὁ che 
un mediocre ccompilatore, il quale, come 
qualunque Greco culto, era in grado di sapere 
quali fossero le opere pil importanti che 
dovevano essere compendiata.’ He is not 
without diffuseness at times, and his brevity 
is often arbitrary. There are some excellent 
remarks upon Livy, the ‘rose-water re- 
publican,’ and his style of writing history. 
After touching upon the later compilers, 
the author goes on to treat of the materials 
at the command of the historians, the 
falsified monumental records, the exaggerated 
family traditions, repeating the same inci- 
dent again and again, the misleading 
etymologies of local and personal names, of 
festivals, and of ceremonies, the love of 
assimilating Roman with Greek history, 
and the perversion due to national pride, or 
to party feeling. ‘Quella storiagrafia che 
nelle sue origini era stata l’espressione delle 
pretese genealogiche e delle varie alleanze 
di famiglie, che non mano si era svolta sino 
al punto di diventare organo delle opinioni 
politiche dei partiti ed infine di tutto 
quanto lo stato, finiva per piegarsi ancha 
essa all’ impero nascente, e diventava uno 
degli instrumenti con cui Roma ed il 
cesarismo giustificavano davanti al mondo 
civile le loro nobilta a le loro vittorie.’ 
After the introduction (pp. 1-128) follow 
three long chapters dealing severally with 
the legends relating to the foundation of 
Lavinium, Alba, and Rome, the seven kings 
of Rome, and the period from the expulsion 
of the kings to the fall of the decemvirs. 
It is obviously impossible to do more than 
refer to a few of the more interesting 
points of the analysis. Prof. Pais brings 
out with great clearness the existence of 
discrepant and often contradictory legends 
as to the earliest history of Rome, and 
shows how the attempt of late historians 
was not to ascertain the real facts so far as 
possible, but simply to smooth over differ- 
ences, to remove chronological impossi- 
bilities, and to weave the whole into a 
story fitted to glorify the state and the 
ruling family in particular. He finds three 
main currents of legend, which were blended 
into one in the official tradition as it took 
shape in the hands of Naevius and of 
Fabius Pictor. First, the stories of Hercules 
in the West, sung first by Stesichorus, and 
coming from the Dorians, Magna Graecia 
and Sicily, associated with the Arcadian 
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Evander, who is subsequently identified 
with the Italian Faunus. Second, the myth 
of Aeneas and the cultus of Aphrodite, 
brought to Lavinium from Sicily, and then 
transplanted to Rome. Third, the legends 
attached to the foundation of Rome. The 
personages of the legends divide themselves 
into easily distinguished groups. Some, 
like Faunus, Acca Laurentia, Tiberinus, are 
personifications of natural forces, and 
topical deities, belonging to the earliest 
religious patrimony of the Latin race: 
others like Ulysses, Diomede, Aeneas, 
Ascanius were imported from the Greek 
traditions ; others like Evander and many 
of the Alban kings were products of later 
erudition. The blending of these different 
elements is in itself a proof of the late 
formation of the official legend. In most 
cases their successive acceptance was a 
result of the adoption at Rome of the cults, 
as of Ceres, Hercules, and Venus, with 
which they were severally connected. Prof. 
Pais has collected with great learning, 
though of course in this part of his work he 
has been largely anticipated by earlier 
scholars, the parallels to the various legends, 
which present themselves so abundantly in 
Greece and elsewhere; and comes to the 
conclusion that it was towards the middle 
of the fourth century B.c. that those con- 
stituents of the tradition came to prevail 
which were finally recognised as ‘canonical.’ 

In his discussion of the seven kings the 
most noteworthy points are the explanation 
which he gives of their original character, 
and of the genesis of the form which this 
legendary history ultimately took. Romulus 
is originally merely the eponymus of Roma ; 
the institutions ascribed to him are the 
result of a long historical development ; his 
life is only the daily course of the sun ; his 
identification with Quirinus is certainly later 
than the time of Ennius. Numa is originally 
a river-god, closely connected with Aeneas, 
who perished in the stream Numicius, whose 
source was associated with Egeria, and 
belonged to Lavinium and Aricia. Tullus 
Hostilius, in his actions a duplication of 
Romulus, has himself divine character, as 
the god of war. Ancus Martius is in many 
ways a duplication of Numa ; his military 
exploits are anticipations of events of a 
later date: his name points to the personi- 
fication of the cultus of Mars. Tarquinius 
is only another form of Tarpeius, the tutelary 
deity and eponymus of the Tarpeian rock, 
and the old rites associated with the Capitol. 
The later Tarquinius is but a duplication of 
the earlier, and the actions of both but 


proleptic of much later incidents, Tarquinius 
Superbus is the old god Tarpeius, transformed 
into a maleficent ruler just as Cacus, the 
beneficent deity, associated with Vulcan,was 
degraded into a vulgar robber, and as the 
wicked Tarpeia was differentiated from the 
good vestal Tarquinia or Taracia. The seven 
kings are, in short, no historical personages, 
but are personifications of the seven hills 
and the worships connected with them. 
Their history has been contaminated by 
anecdotes of diverse origin and old Greek 
legends, transferred to Italian soil and often 
transmuted there; but the apparently his- 
torical incidents are anticipations of events 
of a later date, when the horizon was quite 
different ; and the whole was recast under 
the influence of historians of plebeian origin, 
who wished to find proofs that the constitu- 
tion, under which their claims were recog- 
nized, could be traced back to the earliest 
days of the state. 

The ingenuity of Prof. Pais’s combinations, 
and the wide range of learning with which 
he supports them, are equally undeniable. 
But in the nature of the case many of his 
theories must lack the evidence which would 
justify us in regarding them as proved. The 
destructive analysis may often be considered 
as final, and the influences which he postu- 
lates are undoubtedly verae causae, antici- 
pation, duplication, popular etymologising, 
imported legends, assimilation with Greek 
history or myth, family pride, the desire to 
account for customs, cults or political insti- 
tutions, all have been at work. But whether 
it is possible to determine in each case which 
has been the efficient cause isa very different 
question : and when we remember the small 
proportion of instances in which we have 
preserved to us, often by the merest 
accident, and in isolated passing allusions, 
the variant traditions, which were for the 
most part suppressed by the ‘canonical’ 
account, it is impossible to feel much 
confidence in the reconstruction now offered 
us. On the other hand it would be unfair 
to reject Prof. Pais’s conclusions without a 
careful consideration, such as is impossible 
within the present limits, of the converging 
evidence on which he bases them ; and it is 
perhaps premature to express a judgment 
on his general view of the course of the 
early history until he has given that 
continuous account of it which he promises 
for the future. 

The fourth chapter on the history of the 
early republic contains most that is original. 
Prof. Pais has followed the lines marked 
out by Mommsen in his Forschungen, but 
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has pushed his suggestions further than his 
master. For him almost every incident and 
character in the sixty years preceding the 
decemvirate is a proleptic duplication of 
something really belonging to the subsequent 
century and a half. The ante-dating, which 
Mommsen ascribes, for example, to the treaty 
between Rome and Carthage, is given as the 
explanation, not only of campaigns and 
sieges, but also of laws and institutions. 
Every student knows how much there is to 
suggest such an explanation, how a Valerius, 
a Horatius, an Appius Claudius, reappears 
generation after generation, to play the 
same kind of part. Historians have often 
explained the fact by talking of the 
traditional policy of a family; but the 
explanation goes but a little way to account 
for the repetition not only of a general 
tendency, but also of incidents. Prof. Pais 
deals unsparingly with the whole history of 
this period. The traditional narrative is 
no whit more trustworthy than that of the 
kings, and has no kind of solid foundation. 
The incidents are composed of repeated 
variations on one or two themes, generally 
borrowed from later history. Brutus and 
Collatinus are as apocryphal as Horatius 
Cocles, who is only another form of Vulcan. 
The myths of Claudia and of Mucius contain 
both topographical and religious elements, 
and Minucius, who denounces the conspiracy 


of Maelius, is Hercules Myvirys. Even the 
secessions of the plebs are a duplication of 
a similar incident at Ardea: and the story 
of Verginia, which is only another form of 
that of Lucretia, probably also had its 
origin at Ardea. Of this we are promised 
fuller proofs than are as yet offered. On 
the whole it may be said of this portion of 
Prof. Pais’s history, as of the work as a 
whole, that he has fully succeeded in his 
destructive analysis: but that in construction 
he has much more frequently arrived at the 
possible, than at the certain or even the 
probable. The work is certainly one which 
must not be neglected by students of Roman 
history ; it is written in a pleasant easy 
style, though not without some needless 
discursiveness and repetition, and with a 
full command of the ancient sources, and of 
the best German literature :—English and 
French scholars are rarely if ever quoted, 
a neglect which will be more serious, if it is 
continued in the more constructive part of 
the work ;—and a good table of contents 
somewhat, though not altogether, makes up 
for the lack of index. There is ingenuity 
and suggestiveness on every page, and even 
the boldest combinations are supported by 
arguments and parallels which claim for 
them careful consideration. 
A. 5. WILKINs. 


MIDDLETON AND MILLS’ STUDENT’S COMPANION TO LATIN AUTHORS. 


The Student's Companion to Latin Authors. 
By Georce ΜΊΡΡΙΕΤΟΝ, M.A. and Tuomas 
R. Mitts, M.A. London: Macmillan 
and Co., Limited. 8vo. 1896. Pp. xii. 
382. 6s. 


Tue authors of this little book have under- 
taken a useful piece of work, and have done 
it well. It is not a history of Latin litera- 
ture, but a supplement to such a book as 
Mr. Mackail’s. It furnishes the dry bones, 
which it is the province of the historian to 
clothe with life. There is no attempt to 
give an estimate of the literary merit of 
the various writers, but the facts which 
bear on each author’s life and position are 
clearly stated ; and (an excellent feature) 
quotations are given in full, as a rule, not 
mere references. Naturally Schwabe’s edi- 
tion of Teuffel has been largely utilized ; 
but it would be unfair to speak of the book 


as merely an abridgement of that standard 
work : there is abundant evidence of a wide 
and varied reading. A few slips are to be 
found ; and one or two odd interpretations. 
Probably the authors are the first who ever 
suspected that Horace in his 


Bioneis sermonibus et sale nigro 


was referring ‘with proud humility’ to the 
story that his father had once made money 
as a ‘salsamentarius.’ There is something 
too a little comical in the suggestion that 
the poet who wrote ‘non ego sanius bac- 
chabor Edonis’ and a dozen like passages, 
was priggishly reproving ‘the unrestrained 
bacchanalian spirit of Catullus’ in Od. i, 27. 
It is always a question how much should be 
introduced in a handbook of this kind. 
Some will think perhaps that if the Plautine 
prosody is to be expounded, it would have 
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been worth while to say something about 
his metres, even if the metres of Catullus 
or Horace were to be neglected. Others 
may think that the notices of the obscurer 
writers might have been left to be sought in 
a fuller authority. On the other hand a 
little information about the best MSS. of 
important authors would have been useful ; 
and the select list of editions would have 
been of more value, if there had been some 
attempt made (doubtless a difficult task) to 
discriminate them, if only by the use of the 


familiar asterisk. The editors have been 
hardly careful enough to avoid being misled, 
by the pernicious habit of publishers 
to alter the date, but nothing else, in a 
reprint. Haase’s Seneca dates from 1851, 
not from ’93-95; Wagner’s Terence from 
1869, not from ’92, and so in many other 
cases. But on the whole the book may be 
recommended as meeting a real need of 


students. 
A. S. W. 


SONNENSCHEIN’S BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PHILOLOGY AND ANCIENT 
LITERATURE. 


A Bibliography of Philology and Ancient 
Literature. W. Swan Sonnenschein. 
Pp. 373 (793—1009 and 619—775) being 
the sections relating to these subjects in 
The Best Books and The Reader’s Guide. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1897. 10s. 6d. 


THE separate publication of these extracts 
from the two well-known and valued guides 
to learning will be welcomed by those who 
do not care to buy the works in their com- 
plete form. That there must be flaws in a 
volume which covers so much ground as 
the whole of classical literature and the 
philology of ancient and modern languages, 
savage and civilised, is obvious to any one 
who has had experience of such work. It 


has amused the present writer to find from 
the section dealing with Latin that he has 
published with Messrs. Bell a ‘ recension of 
Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, in crown 
8vo., 1890,’ and also an ‘annotated text of 
Catullus with English notes and introduction, 
feap. 8vo., 1889,’ two phantoms which 
appear to have sprung from a small edition 
of Catullus with critical notes and brief 
praefatio. And the omissions are sometimes 
very strange, e.g. that of Vitruvius among 
Roman writers on architecture. So we hope 
that the support of the public will be 
sufficient to induce Messrs. Sonnenschein & 
Co. to issue continuations supplementing and 
correcting their useful compilation. 
PB. P. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


ON SOME SIGNED GREEK VASES. 


In the Dorchester Museum is a hitherto 
unpublished vase-fragment, which was 
brought from Italy many years ago. It is 
part of a late b.f. Aylix signed round the 
rim with the provoking signature ina 
EPOI[... The design represents two large 
eyes and between them (in place of the 
conventional nose) a bearded man walking 
to r.; he is clad in a richly decorated and 
fringed himation, wears an ivy wreath round 
his head, and carries a skyphos in his 1. 
hand, an oinochoe in hisr. ‘The drawing is 
good, if somewhat hasty, and from con- 
siderations of style the vase may be dated 
circ. 500 B.c. 


The British Museum has recently acquired 
two r.f. vases of importance, which formed 
part of the collection of the late Count 
Michel Tyszkiewicz (Frohner’s Catalogue 
nos. 14, 19, plates i. ii.). One is a stamnos 
found at Sorrento in 1891. Its principal 
face shows a beardless youth, brandishing a 
club and wearing incongruously enough a 
bow-case and sword at his belt, in the act 
of seizing a centaur: behind the group 
stands a man leaning on his staff ; in front 
of it flees a woman with a gesture of alarm. 
The reverse has three draped epheboi in 
different attitudes. It is signed by the 
vase-painter Polygnotos, a contemporary of 
Pheidias: MOLVANOTO$ EARA EN. 


Klein Meistersignaturen® p. 199 records only 
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two vases by this master, ἃ stamnos in our 
national collection (no. 755) now to be seen 
side by side with that described above, and 
a stamnos at Brussels which depicts two 
centaurs contending with the Lapith 
kAINEV$. But apart from its rarity the 
new vase possesses an interest of its own. 
What is the scene on its obverse? Fréhner 
says, Hercules attacking Nessus; bebind, 
Dexamenus; in front, Deidameia (sic). 
But if so, it would be an unusually late 
example of the Herakles-Nessos adventure. 
It is tolerably clear that, where archaic art 
represented Herakles v. Nessos, ‘die Blii- 
tenzeit ’ illustrated rather the Herakles v. 
Eurytion version (Roscher Lew. I. ii. 2195, 
15-20, and 2229, 61-66). Consequently 
we should interpret the figures on the vase 
as the youthful Herakles grappling with 
the centaur Eurytion (elsewhere called 
Dexamenos, i. I. i. 1000, 5 ff.) in the 
presence of Dexamenos=Oineus and his 
daughter Deianeira=Mnesimache (ib. I. i. 
998, 33 ff.): see further Stephani Compte- 
Rendu 1865 p. 102 ff. The closest affinity 
exists between this stamnos of Polygnotos 
and the Naples vase figured in Millingen 
Peint. de div. collect., pl. 33. 

The other recent acquisition is a large 
campaniform krater sent from Athens in 
1895. It represents a priestly figure with 
upturned face, white hair, and wreath, 
standing at a lighted altar. In front of 
this is a nude bearded man holding a torch 
and wearing a diadem inscribed ANTIOX 
(is). Behind him comes Nike bearing a 
fillet. To the 1. a nude ephebos retires from 
the group: his diadem reads AINII, pre- 
sumably a carelessly written AIA/// ie. 
Αἰγηίς, the last three strokes being a make- 
belief for letters. To the r. a standing 
ephebos makes a gesture of prayer: hig 
diadem has, if I am not mistaken, the 
legend AC/// i.e. a similar make-belief for 
AK(apavris). It may, however, be read as 
\AC///, which would not suit any of the 
tribal names. The krater is signed round 
its base: NIKIAE E.. AOKAEOYE 
ANAOAYETIO“€ EPOIEEEN, tc. Nixéas 
ἙΓ[ρ]μοκλέους ᾿Αναφλύστιος ἐποίησε. The 
interest of this vase is twofold. On the one 
hand it is the work of an artist not pre- 
viously known to us: Nikias’ name does not 
appear in Klein’s list. On the other hand 
the design is almost, if not quite, unique. 
That it commemorates a victory of the tribe 
Antiochis in a Torch-race will not be 
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doubted : it was natural for an artist of the 
deme Anaphlystos, which belonged to the 
victorious tribe, to paint the scene. But 
what moment has he chosen to portray? 
Some will doubtless think that the scene 
is proleptic: the athlete kindles his 
torch at the altar of Prometheus in the 
Academy, which seems to have formed 
the starting point of at least three of the 
Athenian Torch-races (schol. Ar. Ran. 131 
with Paus. i. 30. 2); his coming victory is 
indicated by the action of Nike and the 
attitude of his competitors. It is, however, 
possible and, I venture to hold, probable 
that we should refer the scene to the end, 
not to the beginning of the Torch-race. 
The goal of the race was also an altar, the 
fire on which was lit by the foremost runner 
(Bekker anecd. Gr. p. 228, 8.v. γυμνασίαρχοι). 
Nikias may well have depicted the repre- 
sentative of his tribe at the moment when 
he had successfully completed his task and 
triumphed to the chagrin of his rivals. In 
favour of this is a vase-painting quoted by 
Mr. Frazer on Paus. loc. cit. (from Jahrbuch 
d.k. d. archdol. Inst. vii. 149 ff.); it shows 
‘a runner holding his torch over an altar, 
on the top of which two billets are laid 
across each other, waiting to be ignited. 
On the other side stands a winged Victory 
looking at the runner and pointing to the 
unlit altar with an imperious gesture.’ Our 
krater gives the scene an instant later, 
when the altar has been kindled and Nike is 
in the act of awarding the fillet. 
ArtTHuR BERNARD Cook. 


A. MOMMSEN’S FESTE DER STADT 
ATHEN. 


Feste der Stadt Athen im Altertum, geordnet 
nach attischem Kalender, von Avcust 
Mommsen, Umarbeitung der 1864 erschie- 
nenen Heortologie. Leipzig, Teubner. 
1898. 16m. 


THE Heortologie der Athener by Herr August 
Mommsen has been for the last thirty-four 
years recognised as the standard work on 
the Athenian festivals. That work now 
disappears, and in its place we have the 
stately volume before us, in which the 
author has in a large measure recast what 
he had previously written, has corrected it 
in many details, and supplemented it by all 
the additional :information which has been 
made available during the long interval 
since 1864. The greater facility with which 
the Attic Inscriptions can now be studied 
owing to the publication of the Corpus, and 
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the discovery of the Constitution of Athens, 
not to speak of the special studies of 
eminent scholars on matters of detail, have 
caused the alterations and improvements to 
be many. In more points than one the 
work is of exceptional merit. It is of 
course superfluous to praise the learning of 
the author: but it is not often that one 
meets with a work in which the single- 
minded desire for truth, the utter absence 
of personality is more signally displayed. 
‘My criticisms’ says the author, ‘are 
always connected with the subject matter ; 
and I have always treated the author of 
the Heortologie like any other writer.’ 


The Feste der Stadt is the first volume of 


a series. It gives an account of the Athen- 
ian festivals arranged according to the 
Calendar. The author hopes to follow it by 
a second volume containing an account of 
the other cults of Attica, the ceremonies of 
the guilds, and those of the Ephebi: and 
after that by yet a third volume containing 
a historical account of the origin of the 
several Attic festivals. The latter is occa- 
sionally handled in the present volume: 
but for the full treatment of it we are to 
look to a future work. 

Before the author discusses the separate 
festivals he devotes an important section to 
the cycles of celebrations in honour of 
Athena, Demeter and Bacchus, and to the 
very perplexing blending of the worship 
of Demeter and Bacchus which appears 
in the Greater Mysteries. The series of 
feasts in honour of Athena (Apaturia, 
Plynteria, Panathenaea) represent, ac- 
cording to the author, the various stages of 
the growth of corn. So, too, the destinies 
of Cora in the Demeter-stories are but the 
destinies of the sown corn. And the Bacchic 
cycle of festivals (Smaller and Greater 
Mysteries, Haloa, Country Dionysia, Lenaea, 
Anthesteria) celebrate the vintage. The 
explanation of the Greek legends connected 
with these divinities as agricultural processes 
is worked out in a most interesting manner, 
though we confess to a feeling of occasional 
uncertainty. For example, Semele is the 
vine; the cut grapes are the vine’s off- 
spring, but like the young Bacchus they are 
immature and still require careful treatment. 
The produce of the pressed grapes is stowed 
away in vats—even so Zeus sewed up 
Bacchus in his thigh until he was fully 
matured (21-23). Similarly every salient 
point in the stories is found to be the 
personified representation of some agricul- 
tural process. If they are such, we may 
possibly conjecture that the doctrines taught 


in the Mysteries were the marvellous 
changes in Nature, growth and decay, birth 
and death, ‘an infinite ocean.’ 

To come to some points of detail.—The 
difliculty that Proclus fixes the date of the 
Lesser Panathenaea to Thargelion is admir- 
ably solved (52'n.). Proclus quotes authorities 
for the statement that the Timaeus of Plato 
was not considered as finished during the 
Bendidea but the interlocutors continued 
the dialogue into the Panathenaea—‘ if that 
is so’ says Proclus ‘it must be the Lesser 
Panathenaea ’—a festival long in disuse in 
the time of Proclus, about which he does 
not speak positively ; but from the sentence 
‘if they are right’ he seems to think that 
his authorities are wrong. So Proclus can- 
not be quoted in support of the theory at 


all. The proverb ἐκ τῶν Παναθηναίων ὁ πλοῦς ᾿ 


merely means ‘after the feast we must to 
our work again’ (57). The evidence of 
Himerius and the author of the Ciris to a 
Panathenaea in the spring in Roman times 
is explained not (as usually) by supposing 
that the Roman Quinquatria were called 
Panathenaea after the disappearance of the 
latter, but by supposing that the Athenians 
celebrated a ship-procession in spring in 
imitation of the navigiwm Isidis of March 
5; for Athena was identified with Isis from 
the times of the Diadochi (pp. 60, 116). 
That the Musical Contest of the Panathenaea 
was held in an old Odeon rests apparently 
on the unsatisfactory evidence of Hesychius, 
and must be considered as unproved (63). 
Plutarch (Perici. 13) is in error in implying 
that Pericles was the founder of the Musical 
Contest; he made it more important but 
did not establish it (62-64). The statement 
of Diog. Laert. that there were dramatic 
representations at the Panathenaea is 
rightly rejected (67). The ἵππος ἀδηφάγος of 
the inscriptions is a race-horse who eats but 
does not bring his master any return in the 
shape of work (86 n. 3). The relation of 
the Euandria and the Lampadedromia is 
interesting. The former was not a contest 
of individuals, but of tribes; each tribe that 
competed furnished a troop, The members 
of the victorious troop contended among one 
another in the evening in the Lamp-race, 
which consisted in carrying a lighted lamp 
from the altar of Prometheus in the Academy 
to some undefined point in the city (Paus. 
i. 30. 2), the first who reached the goal with 
his torch alight winning the race. The 
religious signification given by the author 
(104) to the Lamp-race, connecting it with 
the relations of Athena and Hephaestus, 
seems doubtful: much more satisfactory is 
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Wecklein’s view, advocated by Mr. Frazer 
on Paus. ic. Similarly questionable is the 
author’s supposition that the litanies sung 
on the 28th (Eur. Heracl. 782) were sung to 
Athena as the moon (106). The author 
satisfactorily shows that the πέπλος was only 
worked for the Greater Panathenaea during 
the flourishing period of Athens. We do 
not hear of a yearly πέπλος until the end of 
the fourth century; so that the second 
interpretation of the Schol. on Aristoph. 
£q. 566 must not be taken as true for the 
poet’s time (113). As to the Boat-race, the 
boats entered for it were those of separate 
tribes, and the tribe was considered the 
victor. The Boat-race was a late addition 
to the festival, probably made by Themis- 
tocles the founder of the Athenian naval 
power (148). 

As regards the Mysteries, it is established 
by C.LA. iii. 1, p.5 n. 5 that the ἱερὰ of 
Iacchus were not brought from Eleusis on 
the 19th of Boedromion, but on the 14th 
(212). Another important view put for- 
ward is that the Epidauria, a festival of 
Aesculapius on the 18th, was incorporated 
(apparently about 420 B.c.) in the Greater 
Mysteries. It was virtually a repetition, a 
sort of supplemental celebration, of the 
Lesser Mysteries at Agrae which were held 
seven months previously ; and the object of 
its incorporation was to allow the strangers, 
who could not remain in Attica for such a 
long interval, a means of going through both 
stages of initiation at the same time (30, 
214, 277). The difficult ἐπὶ θυσίᾳ δευτέρᾳ 
in Philostratus Apollon. iv. 18 (p. 72 Kays.) 
is interpreted (p. 216) ‘along with another 
sacrifice’ which the author thinks may be 
some sacrifice to the dead (ἡρῷα). The 
administration of the Epidauria was not 
given to the Kerykes, who had already such 
a prominent position in the celebration of 
the mysteries; and the author interprets 
the fragment in C.J/.A. ii. 3, p. 99, n. 1649, 
frag. a, 1. 14 Κήρυκες ἠμφεσβίητ...] as 
referring to formal objections on the part of 
that γένος to this infringement of their 
rights (247). That the higher priests of 
the mysteries held their offices for life is 
not disproved by δαδουχήσας in C.I.A. ii. 3, 
p. 62, n. 1413, That means a dead, not an 
ex-daduchus (253). 

An important view with respect to the 
Thesmophoria—which the author thinks (pp. 
14, 15) was an insignificant festival—is the 
position of the much-vexed Scira. He holds 
that oxipa are offerings of σκῖρος ‘ white 
earth’ ‘ gypsum’ (ep. Frazer on Paus. i. 36, 
4); and supposes that the earth—which 


was also used in agriculture to improve the 
fields—was thrown on the carcasses of the 
pigs (referred to in the celebrated scholion 
on Lucian) so that the putrified remains 
might become less foul and more fit to be 
handled by the ladies who took part in the 
Thesmophoria (315). The author fixes the 
date of the Thesmophorian Skira to Pyane- 
psion 4-7, three of the nine days of prepara- 
tion for the Thesmophoria proper, owing to 
the statement of Athenaeus xi. 92, p. 495, 
where the Oschophoria (which certainly 
took place on the 7th) is said to take place 
Σκείρροις (310, 319). The author does not 
appear to give any explanation of the word 
Srjva. He also holds that unmarried 
women did not take part in the Thesmo- 
phoria (316). The scholion on Theocrit. iv. 
25 and Lucian Dial. Meretr. ii. 1 (on which 
passage is the celebrated scholion) seem to 
be opposed to this view. The female 
attendants on JIacchus, who are called 
κουροτρόφος and δαειρῖτις (Pollux i. 35), are 
explained as representatives of the two 
mothers of Bacchus, Persephone (who is the 
Βριμὼ κουροτρόφον of Apoll. R. iii. 861) and 
Semele, who is called Daeira because she 
‘learned’ to her cost what Zeus was in 
all his majesty (381). This is some- 
what hypothetical. The author assigns the 
ceremony wherein the image of the Eleu- 
therian Dionysus was brought each year on 
appointed days to a little chapel outside the 
city (Paus. i. 29, 2) to the Greater Dionysia, 
not to the Anthesteria, as he had done in 
his previous work. He considers Philo- 
stratus Vit. Soph. ii. 1, ὃ (p. 235 Kays.) ὁπότε 
δὲ ἧκοι Διονύσια καὶ κατίοι és ᾿Ακαδημίαν τὸ 
τοῦ Διονύσου ἕδος proof that the ceremony is 
to be referred to the City Dionysia (394, 
436). But the most interesting view which 
the author entertains (402 f.) about the 
Anthesteria is (if I understand him rightly) 
that the Pithoigia, in its patriarchal cus- 
toms, was originally a feast in honour of 
Kronos; that the other solemnities, the 
Chytroi and the Choes, with their references 
to Deucalion’s Flood, were originally por- 
tions of a festival to Zeus; and that an 
extensive festival to Zeusin mid-Anthesterion 
was, when the worship of Bacchus was 
introduced, divided in such a way that part 
of the ceremonies were transferred to the 
Bacchic Anthesteria and part retained for a 
festival to Zeus, the Diasia, which was 
held at a later day in the month. (Inci- 
dentally the author notices that χύτραι are 
manufactured vessels, xvrpo naturally 
formed ones, cp. Herod. vii. 176). Another 
example of a great festival transferred to 
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Bacchus is the City Dionysia, which before 
472 was a festival to Apollo (444). As 
regards the Thargelia, the author is rightly 
of opinion that the sacrifice of the φαρμακοί 
was not real (476). 

The above are a few specimens of the 
views of the author. But every page will 
be found rich in interesting details for the 
specialist, as may be reasonably expected 
from the work of the acknowledged master 
of his subject. 

L, C. Purser. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


ITALY. 


Vetulonia.—Signor Falchi has issued a report of 
excavations in the ancient city and the cemeteries in 
1895-7. An accurate ground-plan of the city can 
now be given. In one part were two adjoining walls 
of Cyclopean masonry, forming part of a subterranean 
construction, apparently for the conveyance of water, 
and therefore a reservoir. The find of small objects, 
both in the city and in the tombs, was very meagre. 
In the city, near the reservoir a bronze right arm of 
good style was found, and in a neighbouring house a 
fine bronze club from a colossal statue of Herakles, 
Among the tomb-finds of 1895-6 may be mentioned 
twelve small bronze quadrupeds, bored through from 
end to end, probably from a necklace, and a terra- 
cotta female head thrown backwards, with an ex- 
pression of dignity and scorn ; it is of a Greek type, 
and probably represents Niobe. In the 1897 excava- 
tions the only objects from the tombs worth mention- 
ing are a bronze figure of a nude man thrown back on 
his hands, a ring being fixed to his belly ; a boot in 
bucchero ware, decorated with stamped circles; a 
rude bronze warrior ; and fibulae of early types.? 

Montepulciano, Etruria.—A series of tombs have 
come to light, of two periods, the earlier of the 
chamber type, the later with niches. In the latter 
were several cinerary urns of terracotta, eight of which 
were decorated with reliefs of Kadmos and the Giants 
(or perhaps Echetlos at Marathon), and another with 
the combat of Eteokles and Polyneikes. In one 
tomb was a bronze candelabrum with the figure of a 
youth at the top, dancing with castanets ; in style it 
resembles a Hermes Kriophoros from Civita Castel- 
lana in the Brit. Mus. (Cat. 555). The dates of the 
two series of tombs are the fifth and fourth centuries 
respectively. ? 

ontepagano, in the Abruzzi.i—Among a recent 
find of bronze objects are a large lebes, containing a 
plain dome-shaped helmet, with fragments of a neck- 
piece, engraved with rude figures of animals and gilt 
over, and a bust of a beardless man of the time of 
Augustus, with an ornament of a flower and volutes 
on the top. The helmet appears to be of a barbaric 
type, such as occurs on the column of Trajan. On 
the top of the lebes were found a flask with long neck 
and conical mouth, and an elegant lamp with two 
wick-holders and a crescent-shaped hantle with a 
bust of a bearded man in the middle, of the type of a 
fourth-century Asklepios,* 


1 Notizie degli Scavi, March 1898 ; see also Athen- 
aewm, 3 Sept. 

2 Notizie degli Scavi, Jan. 1898. 

3. Ibid, Oct. 1897, 


Bitonto, Apulia.—Among recent finds are a 
Corinthian helmet, well preserved, and remains of 
another, Graeco-Italian, with two plumes; a krater 
of local fabric with geometrical patterns in brown ; a 
kyathos with flat eared handle and patterns in red 
and purple; and an oinochoe with geometrical 
patterns, as the krater. They were found partly 
within, partly outside, a tomb.® 

Palestrina.—Two important new fragments of the 
calendar of Verrius Flaccus have come to light, con- 
taining an indication of the feasts aq to August Ist. 
The larger fragment runs as follows: AEGYPTVS IN 
POTESTATEM PO[PVLI * ROMANI * REDACTA | EK * 
AVG “ΙΝ | VICTORIAE * VICTORIAE | VIRGINI * IN 
PALATIO *SPEI IN | FORO HOLITORIO FER [EX 
c*)| Q£.D.1MP* CA[ES * REMPVBLICAM TRISTISSIMO* 
PERICVLO *LIBERAViT. ‘The restorations are made 
from the calendars of Amiternum and Antium. The 
first line, taken in conjunction with the last four 
words, appears to refer to the death of Mark Antony 
and taking of Alexandria in B.c. 80. The sacrifices 
to be performed are (1) to Victory, whose temple on 
the Palatine is well-known ; (2) to the Virgin Victory 
who had an aedicula adjoining the temple of Victory, 
erected by M. Porcius Cato (only mentioned by 
Livy, xxxv. 9) ; (3) to Spes in the Forum Olitorium. 

The smaller fragment runs:.. sari. |. SvF*L° 
refers to the Consular fasti. In A.p, 18-19 the con- 
sules suffecti were L. Seius Tubero and T. Rustius 
Gallus ; it may be that they are here mentioned, if 
C*rv can be regarded as a lapidary’s error for 
T ‘rv.® 

Frascati,—An interesting leaden tessera has been 
found in the Via Torlonia. On one side is Diana 
running, with a crescent on her forehead; in the 
field, four stars, and round the edge, two palm- 
branches, It is described svBcvrA, by which we 
may understand svBCVRATOR on the analogy of other 
tesserae on which CcvRA occurs. These tesserae are 
characteristic of Tusculum, and were probably dis- 
tributed at the feasts and annual merry-makings of 
the societies of twvenes Tusculani by the curatores 
iuvenum at the Emperor's expense. They date from 
the first century of the Empire.® 

Ltome.—In a wall of the piazza of the Ara Celi an 
inscription has been discovered, which runs: TI* 
IVLLO * BALBILLO | S * SOL * ELAGABALI | EVDEMON * 
LIB ‘| PATRONO * [oprimo. [Ὁ was first found in the 
fifteenth century, and copied, but since then has 
been lost except for a publication in the C.J. L. vi. 
2269 with slight variants. The words s ‘son stand 
for sacerdoti solis. The same Balbillus is mentioned 
in C.L.L. vi. 708, 2129, 2180, 2270.* 

Some new fragments of the tabulae arvales have 
recently been acquired by the National Museum. 
No. 1 refers to the cycles of the feast, and to the 
annual sacrifice at the altar of Pax Augusta in the 
Campus Martius (cf. C.7.Z. vi. 2028b). No. 2 prob- 
ably to the natales divi Augusti; it mentions L. 
Salvius Otho, flamen and pro magistro in A.v. 39. 
No. 3 is concerned with the annual vota for the 
health of Nero, and must be earlier than the year of 
Agrippina’s death (A.p. 59). No. 4 mentions the 
consul suffectus of A.D. 78, and refers to the second 
and third days of the feast in honour of Dea Dia ; 
No. 5 to the third day of the same feast ; this last 
dates from the end of the second century of the 
Empire.? 

Pompeii.—Part of Insula xv. (Regio 6) has re- 
cently been excavated; it is chiefly composed of 
shops. On the walls of one shop were various 
gragiti: the word conTigv[ERE (from Virg. Aen. 2, 
1), ἃ human foot, and two men’s heads in profile. 
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In a small house a sacrariwm domesticum was found, 
well preserved, containing an altar covered with 
white stucco and painted with two serpents erect 
about to devour offerings on an altar between them. 
On one side of this was a painting of a genius famili- 
aris ; in aniche of the wall, one of a draped figure 
ona couch. An Oscan inscription has lately been 
brought to light on a tufa pilaster; it runs; ekswk " 
amviannud | cittuns* amat . . tribud | two * amat " 
mener.* 

Puteoli.—A find has been made of small rude clay 
human figures, on which names are incised in Greek 
letters, viz., ᾿Αγαθόπους, ᾿Αφροδεισία, Γέμελλος, 
Πιστός, Πρέπουσα, Φιλέτειρα, Ἱέραξ, Tuxa, They are 
probably examples of devotiones, or images of people 
consecrated to the infernal deities; compare Virg. 
Eel. viii. 80, and the common practice of making 
waxen images of personal enemies to stick pins into, 
known as Sympathetic Magic.® 

Ostia.—Excavations on the line of one of the 
ancient streets have been resumed from 1889. The 
chief discovery was a public fountain, rectangular in 
shape, made of brick covered with stucco, the top of 
travertine with a covering of tiles ; a bronze dolphin 
formed the water-spout. Several lamps were found, 
one with a Genius, others inscribed crispinr and 
Ο IVN BITI; also a Roman foot-measure of bone, the 
existing piece being about 64 in. in length, and 
divided into nine equidistant spaces by incised circles, 
with a pattern of the same to mark the half-foot. 
Several sculptures were found, including a bust of 
Greek marble, a statuette of Victory, an archaistic 
head of Bacchus, and part of a sarcophagus with 
Bacchic reliefs.® 

Civita Lavinia.—A votive tablet to Bellona has 
been discovered, dedicated by L. Sextius Eros and 
P. Accoleius Larisc(olus). The Gens Accoleia is a 
very rare one; the member of it here mentioned is 
supposed to be the one who was triwmvir monetalis 
in B.C. 43, whose denarius is almost unique.® 


SARDINIA. 


Seulo.—A new military diploma has turned up, in 
addition to the ninety-seven already published in the 
C.1.L. (vol. iii.), seven of which have been found in 
Sardinia. It is on a bronze tablet, but is not entire ; 
the piece of bronze has been cut off from a larger 
tablet’on which was an inscription; of this the 
words C ‘ARS TRIB’ MIL PRAEF Ὁ remain, at right 
angles to the present inscription. This latter is dated 
18 May, A.D. 173 with the name of C. Tarcutius 
Hospitalis, and on the back, the names of seven 
supporters, 

SICILY. 


Syracuse.—Dr. Orsi has issued a report of excava- 
tions in several smaller cemeteries, to supplement 
his more extensive operations; the objects found, 
although fairly numerous, are of no special archae- 
ological importance. From the Fusco necropolis: a 
kelebe with geometrical decoration ; an askos in the 
form of a crouching lion, in imitation of the Rhodian 
— fabrics; a Greek scarab with imitation 

ieroglyphics ; a Proto-Corinthian lekythos; three 
seated women in terracotta, and a fourth figure of a 
woman in labour ; and two small vases of blue glass. 
From Tor di Conte: A fragment of a limestone 


4 Notizie degli Scavi, Nov. 1897. 
5 Notizie degli Scavi, Dec. 1897. 
6 Ibid. Feb. 1898. 


cornice — with rosettes and egg-and-dart, per- 
haps a funeral stele; a skeleton with six coins of 
Syracuse in its mouth, dating 345-317 B.c.; a 
Campanian lekythos with Eros (?) unwinged ; and a 
lckane with three gryphons’ heads projecting. From, 
the Teueviris ἄκρα : terracotta grotesque man and 
old woman; a late b. f. Jekythos with ivy-leaf on 
white ground ; and a hoard of coins of Hiero II. and 
the Mamertines, with Roman asses. From Scala 
Greca: a small lekythos with crow, and another 
with swan, imitating b. f. technique (cf. Brit. Mus. 
Cat. of Vases, iv. F 516-520) ; an Apulian lekythos 
(imitation Attic) with courting-scene ; a woman with 
basket of fruit (terracotta); and parts of a cippus 
inscribed AKE ... | KAAA.. . [ OSTOA[E] | 
SHM(A...| EPI#P...| OSHM... | MI. .4 

Pulazzo-Acreide, near Syracuse.—A treasure of 
silver coins, 460 in number, has come to light, 
mostly didrachms of Corinth with Pegasos. Among 
them are six tetradrachms, one of Agathokles, one= 
Head, Coinage of Syracuse, pl. 8, fig. 4, and one 
Siculo-Carthaginian with female head and _horse’s 
bust. Later, an intaglio gem with eagle and a bod- 
kin inscribed AQPON were found here.*, 5 


AFRICA. 


El-Alia, Tunis (the ancient Achalla). A Roman 
country heuse of great size has been excavated, with 
an extensive system of baths; twenty rooms have 
been laid bare, with wall-paintings and mosaic pave- 
ments, one of the latter representing a landscape.” 


Journal of Hellenic Studies. Vol. xviii. Part 1. 
1898. 

1. Death and the Horse. A. W. Verrall. 

A study of “Adns κλυτόπωλος and similar expres- 
sions in Homer, showing that the Greeks did not 
associate horses with Death. 

2. The double city of Megalopolis. J. B. Bury. 

Shows that there were a federate city and a federal 
capital, divided by the river Helisson. 

3. The Text of the Homeric Hymns. Part V. 
T. W. Allen. 

4. The Greeks at Plataiai. W. J. Woodhouse, 
With plan. 

5. Excavations of the British School at Melos; 
the Hall of the Mystae. R. C. Bosanquet. With 
three plates and eight cuts, 

A description of the mosaic pavements in the Hall 
and various finds on the spot. 

6. A Summer in Phrygia, ii. J. G. C. Anderson. 
Two plates. 

Discusses the fronticr of Phrygia and Lydia, the 
Eastern Highway, and Phrygia Paroreies, and 
publishes ninety-two inscriptions, 

7. The Game of Morra. P. Perdrizet. Four cuts. 

8. Note on some Attic Stelai. J. F. White. 

Discusses gesture of laying hold of wrist. 

9. Boreas and Oreithyia on a late Attic vase. P. 
Gardner. Plate and cut. 

Publishes a Krater in Ashmolean Museum. 

10. A Head in the possession of Philip Nelson, 
Esq., M.B. E. A. Gardner. With plate. 

Attributes the head to a pupil of Polykleitos. 

11. Pylos and Sphacteria. R.M. Burrows. Four 
plates. 

Resumes controversy with Mr Grundy. 

H. B. WALTERS. 


7 Athenaeum, 3 Sept. 
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